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What to do with the Negro population has almost always 
been a question before the American people. Since the early 
date of 1714 its removal to some territory beyond the limits 
of the United States or to an unsettled area of our public 
lands has been advocated. During the century which fol- 
lowed the earliest mention of deportation, its advocates pub- 
lished their plans as individual propaganda, sought the ap- 
probation of religious and humanitarian organizations, and 
in one or two instances tried to secure favorable State or 
national action on them. But throughout this long period of 
one hundred years no concerted action was taken: the period 
is characterized by sporadic origins and isolated efforts; 
and these early projectors of plans to remove the Negro were 
the trailmakers in a pioneering movement which culminated 
in a national organization.! 

Obviously private enterprise alone could make little 
headway in the actual colonization of the Negroes in a ter- 
ritory sufficiently distant to be beyond the pale of the white 
population. The one item of expense was too serious a 
handicap for individual initiative to overcome. Besides the 
case of Captain Izard Bacon of Virginia, who temporarily 

1 For an extended account of the plans proposed before 1816, for removing 
the colored population, see H. N. Sherwood, ‘“‘ Early Negro Deportation Projects,”’ 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, II, 485 ff. 
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removed his fifty-two freedmen to Pennsylvania to await a 
favorable time for sending them over sea,? and of Mary 
Matthews of King George’s County, Virginia, who by will 
emancipated her slaves and provided for their removal to a 
place where they could enjoy their liberty, there is but one 
significant example of actual colonization under individual 
auspices. This occurred in 1815 when Paul Cuffe took 
thirty-eight Negroes to the western coast of Africa. This 
dramatic event in Negro deportation, owing to the wide pub- 
licity given to it, stimulated activity anew in colonization 
ventures. 

We shall now review these new schemes and show how 
representatives of the transportation movement assembled 
in Washington city, and having enlisted in their cause men 
most distinguished in the councils of the nation, formed the 
American Society for Colonizing the Free People of Color 
of the United States, an organization still in existence but 
now known as the American Colonization Society and hav- 
ing as a monument to its checkered career, the free Negro 
republic, Liberia, on the western coast of Africa. 

To begin with, it is well to point out that Thomas Jef- 
ferson, whose advocacy of Negro colonization dates from 
1773, replied in 1811, to a request for his opinion on Ann 
Mifflin’s proposition to make a settlement of colored people 
on the west coast of Africa under the auspices of the dif- 
ferent States, that he considered it ‘‘the most desirable 
measure which could be adopted for gradually drawing off”’ 
the black population; and he added: ‘‘nothing is more to be 
wished than that the United States should themselves under- 
take to make such an establishment on the coast of Africa.” 5 
It requires little effort to appreciate the weight of this Ex- 

2 Niles’ Register, XVII, 30. Some of the slaves of James Smith, a Methodist 
preacher of Virginia, had accompanied their quondam master to Ohio in 1798. 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, Publications, XVI, 348-352. 

3 Documentary History of American Industrial Society, II, 161, 162. 

4 This story has been told by the writer, ‘Paul Cuffe and his Contribution 
to the American Colonization Society,”’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Society, 


Proceedings, V1, 370-402. 
5 Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed., New York, 1892-1899). 
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President’s opinion, and colonizationists later gave wide 
publicity to it in order to strengthen their cause.® 
Additional deportation sentiment is found in the recom- 
mendations of the Union Humane Society, an anti-slavery 
organization founded in 1815, in Ohio, by Benjamin Lundy. 
Two planks in the program of the Society are noteworthy: 
first, it emphasized the necessity of common action by all 
forces interested in the amelioration of the Negro race; and, 
second, it recommended as a basis for common action the 
removal of the Negroes beyond the pale of the white man.’ 
While the Union Humane Society was silent on national 
aid, the Kentucky Colonization Society came out in strong 
terms for it. Taking advantage of the close of the War of 
1812 and of the existence of vast tracts of unappropriated 
lands in the United States, and realizing that the number of 
free blacks daily increased, and that the territory open to 
them for residence was greatly restricted owing to the pro- 
hibitory legislation existing in many States, this Society, at 
its annual meeting, held in Frankfort, October 18 and 19, 
1815, pelitioned Congress that a suitable territory ‘be laid 
off as an asylum for all those negroes and mulattoes who 
have been, and those who may hereafter be, emancipated 
within the United States; and that such donations, allow- 
ances, encouragements, and assistance be afforded them as 
may be necessary for carrying them thither and settling 
them therein; and that they be under such regulations and 
government in all respects as your wisdom shall direct.”’ ® 
Another manifestation of sentiment for removing the 
Negroes to a distant territory is found in a series of resolu- 
tions passed by the Virginia Assembly on December 21, 
1816. These resolutions were introduced and sponsored by 
6 American Colonization Society, First Annual Report (Washington, 1817), 
. — Life of Benjamin Lundy”’ (Philadelphia, 1847), 16. The manu- 
script record is in the archives of the Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society. 
8 American State Papers, Miscellaneous, II, 278, 279. The Petition reached 
Congress January 18, 1816. It was referred to the Committee on the Public 


Lands and reported on adversely. Annals of Congress, 14th Cong., 1st session, 
691. 
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Charles Fenton Mercer, a slaveholder. In the spring of 
1816, he accidentally discovered the secret action of the As- 
sembly, taken in 1800, just after the Negro insurrection of 
that year, the upshot of which was two resolutions directing 
the Governor to correspond with the President of the United 
States for the purpose of securing somewhere a suitable ter- 
ritory for the colonization of emancipated slaves and free 
Negroes.’ It was too near the end of the session when 
Mercer found these resolutions for him to present a pro- 
gram to the Assembly. In the interim, however, Mercer 
broke the bar of secrecy, interviewed Francis 8. Key, of 
Georgetown, and Elias B. Caldwell, of Washington city, 
and with their advice drew up some resolutions to intro- 
duce in the Assembly at its next session. Moreover, while 
in the North that summer for the purpose of the recuper- 
ation of his health, having made known his plan, he re- 
ceived ‘‘promises of pecuniary aid, and of active coopera- 
tion.” 1° At the next session of the Virginia Assembly, Mer- 
cer introduced his resolutions, the purport of which asked 
the national government to find a territory on the North 
Pacific on which to settle free blacks and those afterwards 
emancipated in Virginia. These resolutions having been 
amended by the Senate to read on the North Pacific or the 
African Coast were passed by the Assembly on December 
21, 1816, the very day on which the first public meeting of 
deportationists was held in Washington and out of which 
grew the American Colonization Society. 

A year later, speaking before this organization, Mercer 
stated his reasons for supporting deportation. ‘‘ Many thou- 
sand individuals in our native State, you well know Mr. 
President, are restrained from manumitting their slaves, as 
you and I are, by the melancholy conviction that they can- 
not yield to the suggestions of humanity without manifest 


® These resolutions are printed in American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 
I, 464. 

10 Archibald Alexander, ‘‘A History of Colonization on the West Coast of 
Africa” (Philadelphia, 1846), 75-76; Niles’ Register, XI, 275, 296; James Mercer 
Garnett, ‘Biographical Sketch of Charles Fenton Mercer” (Richmond, Va., 
1911), 15. 
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injury to their country.” He held that the rapidly increas- 
ing free black population endangered the peace of the State 
and impaired in a large section the value of slave property. 
What banditti, consisting of the degraded, idle, and vicious 
free blacks, “‘sally forth from their coverts, beneath the ob- 
scurity of night, and plunder the rich proprietors of the val- 
leys. They infest the suburbs of the towns and cities, where 
they become the depositories of stolen goods, and, schooled 
by necessity, elude the vigilance of our defective police.” ” 
Thus a Virginia slaveholder saw in Negro colonization a 
means to relieve the State of a dangerous population, to in- 
crease the value of slave property and to make possible 
manumission by that class of slaveholders in which he put 
himself. 

A concurrent expression on Negro deportation, but ap- 
parently an independent one, is connected with the name of 
Robert Finley, of Basking Ridge, New Jersey. A graduate 
of Princeton, a teacher, a Presbyterian pastor, Finley was 
in 1816 made president of the University of Georgia, at 
Athens, where he died the following year at the age of forty- 
five. As early as 1814 he wrote ‘‘a very particular friend 
in Philadelphia” his ideas on Negro colonization.’ On 
February 15, 1815, he wrote a letter to John O. Mumford, of 
New York City, in which he argued for the removal of the 
free blacks. He said in part: ‘‘ Everything connected with 
their condition, including their color, is against them; nor 
is there much prospect that their state can ever be greatly 
ameliorated, while they shall continue among us. Could not 
the rich and benevolent devise means to form a colony on 
some part of the Coast of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra 
Leone, which might gradually induce many free blacks to go 

11 Mercer’s resolutions were passed by the House of Delegates, December 
14, 1816, passed with amendment by the Senate, December 20, and concurred 
in by the House, December 21. Annals of Congress, 15th Congress, Ist session, 
II, 1774. Indiana, Georgia and Tennessee, all a little later, passed similar 
resolutions. American Quarterly, IV, 397. 

12 American Colonization Society, First Annual Report, 8. 


18 Tsaac V. Brown, “Biography of the Reverend Robert Finley, of Basking 
Ridge, N. J.’’ (Philadelphia, 1857), 60. 
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there and settle, devising for them the means of getting 
there, and of protection and support till they were estab- 
lished? Ought not Congress to be petitioned to grant them 
a district in a good climate, say on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean? Our fathers brought them here, and we are bound if 
possible to repair the injuries inflicted by our fathers. Could 
they be sent to Africa, a three-fold benefit would arise. We 
should be cleared of them; we should send to Africa a popu- 
lation partially civilized and christianized for its benefits; 
our blacks themselves would be put in better condition. 
Think much on this subject, then please write me again when 
you have leisure.”’ 1 

Reverend Mr. Finley participated in a colonization meet- 
ing held in Princeton, New Jersey, November 6, 1816, which 
drew up a memorial urging the legislature to use its influ- 
ence in securing the adoption of some deportation scheme 
by Congress. The memorialists recognized that many slaves 
had been emancipated; that the same principles that 
prompted past manumissions would gradually effect the free- 
dom of all others; that freedmen should be able ‘‘to rise to 
that condition to which they are entitled by the laws of God 
and nature’; therefore, they should be separated from the 
whites and placed in a favorable situation, possibly Africa.” 

A third concurrent manifestation of colonization activity 
is connected with the name of Samuel J. Mills, whose inde- 
fatigable energy and unselfish devotion to all causes mis- 
sionary are scarcely paralleled in history. Whether as an 
undergraduate at Williams College or as a graduate student 
at Yale or Andover Theological Seminary, he was feverishly 

14 Printed in Brown, Finley, 60, 61. See also African Repository, II, 2, 3, 
and Matthew Carey, ‘“‘Letters on Colonization and its Probable Results ad- 
dressed to C. F. Mercer,” Philadelphia, 1834, 7. 

18 Niles’ Register, XI, 260. Colonel Ercuries Beatty president at the meeting. 
The committee appointed to secure signatures to the memorial consisted of 
the following names: Elisha Clark, John G. Schenck, Dr. E. Stockton, Dr. J. 
Van Cleve, and Robert Voorhees. Byron Sunderland in his “Liberian Coloni- 
zation,” Liberian Bulletin, No. 16, 18, says this meeting was virtually a failure. 
The memorial may be found in the Cuffe manuscripts. It was sent to Paul 


Cuffe by Robert Finley when the latter was in Washington seeking to bring 
about some general deportation movement. 
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active in projecting plans for Christian missionary work. 
His mother said: ‘‘I have consecrated this child to the serv- 
ice of God as a missionary,” '* and surely he was faithful 
to death to this dedication. He was the leader of the So- 
ciety of Inquiry Respecting Missions, founded in 1810, an 
organization which favored African colonization.!’ As soon 
as his college work was over he made a missionary tour 
through the Middle West and South, under the auspices of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel,!* and in 1814-15 he 
made a second tour.!® He is credited with having originated 
the American Bible Society, the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, and the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. He took a deep interest in the movement 
which about this time sent men to India, Ceylon, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and to the various tribes of the American In- 
dians. He had a hand in the formation of the Foreign 
Mission school at Cornwall, Connecticut, and the establish- 
ment of the African School at Parsippany, New Jersey, is 
directly attributed to him. 

When Mills made his tour through the West and South 
he not only preached the Gospel and distributed Bibles, he 
studied the condition of the Negro as well. ‘‘We must save 
the Negroes or the Negroes will ruin us,” he concluded. He 
was convinced that if some disposition could be made of the 
free Negroes, many slaveholders would gladly emancipate 
their slaves. With this in view, he sought to procure a dis- 
trict in Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois where the blacks might be 
colonized. In this way he could test his principle and de- 
velop leaders for a more extended settlement in the far West 
or in Africa.2° This plan did not mature, but he continued 
to recommend emigration both to the blacks and whites and 

16 Gardiner Spring, ‘“‘Memoir of Samuel John Mills” (Boston and New 
York, 1829), 10. 

17 Sunderland, “Liberian Colonization,” Liberian Bulletin, No. 16, 18. 

18 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, Second Series, II, 1. 

19 Report of a missionary tour through that part of the United States which 
lies west of the Allegheny Mountains (Andover, 1815). 


20 Thomas C. Richards, ‘“‘Samuel J. Mills, Missionary, Pathfinder, Pioneer 
and Promoter’ (Boston, 1906), 190, 191; Spring, “Memoir of Mills,” 129. 
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to provide for the training of Negro teachers and preachers. 
The young missionary established a school under the care of 
the synod of New York and New Jersey at Parsippany in 
the latter state, which was to ‘‘qualify young men of color 
for teachers of schools and preachers of the gospel, in hope 
of exerting an influence in correcting morals and manners 
of their brethren in cities and large towns; and also to raise 
up teachers for these people, should an effort be made to 
settle them by themselves, either in this country or abroad.” 
Some gave to aid the school as an auxiliary to the coloniza- 
tion effort, who would not have given, had not that view been 
presented. ‘‘I am confident,” Mills wrote (in 1817), “that 
the people of color now in this country, that is, many of them, 
will be settled by themselves, either in this country or 
abroad. The teachers who may be raised up will promote 
this object. Whether they remain in this country or not, 
much must be done to qualify them for living in society by 
themselves.” 2! 

One of the earliest movements in which an effort was 
made to adopt some particular plan of operation was at 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, in March, 1816. The 
meeting was called by a resident of Georgetown, then a little 
village, and several citizens of the neighboring States were 
present and took part in the discussion.” 

Other expressions favorable to the deportation of Ne- 
groes were made about this time. At a meeting in Greene 
County, Tennessee, composed of delegates of the Manumis- 
sion Society, emancipation was recommended ‘‘and_ if 
thought best, that a colony be laid off for their reception as 
they become free.” ** Dr. Jesse Torrey, Jr., a physician, 
writing a few days before the passage of the Virginia reso- 
lutions, advocated the transfer of the Negroes to some dis- 

21 Spring, “Memoir of Mills,” 125, 126; African Repository, I, 276. A 
school based on these principles was established in New York also, in October, 
1816. While the above quotation was written by Mills in July, 1817, it is a 
fair representation of his idea for several years previous. 

2 An editorial in the North American Review, XXXV, 126 


3 Niles’ Register, XIV, 321. Thomas Doan, Aaron Coppock, James Boyd, 
Joseph Coin, and Elihu Embree signed such a statement. 
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tant American Territory. He thought, since Congress had 
done nothing toward such a movement, public subscriptions 
from beneficent societies and individuals should be solicited 
with which to purchase a suitable site for a colony and meet 
the expense of transportation. Hezekiah Niles, the great 
compiler, said he had thought on colonization from his youth 
up. An editorial in a Georgia newspaper dated January 
1, 1817, said deportation was seriously agitated in different 
parts of the country. The Georgia editor believed that free 
blacks were dangerous to the welfare of society and that the 
gradual reduction of the number of slaves was imperative 
to the public good. ‘‘We must choose between our own de- 
struction and general emancipation,” said the Georgian. 
“Tf the government will find means of conveying out of the 
country such slaves as may be emancipated and would like- 
wise purchase annually a certain number, particularly 
females for transportation, it is believed our black popula- 
tion would soon become harmless if not extinct. To the im- 
portance of such an object, the expense will bear no com- 
parison; and a more favorable period than at present for 
its accomplishment can scarcely be expected.’ *6 

The Georgia editor was right. On the very day that his 
editorial went to press, a representative body of men were 
in conference on this subject at Washington city; and as a 
result of their deliberation the American Society for Colo- 
nizing the Free People of Color of the United States (later 
known as the American Colonization Society) was organized. 
The leading advocates of Negro deportation looked to the 
city of Washington as the strategic place to advance their 
cause. The earliest arrival was Robert Finley, who reached 
the capital about the beginning of the month of December, 

24 Jesse Torrey, Jr., “‘A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery, in the United 
States: with Reflections on the Practicability of Restoring the Moral Rights 
of the Slave, without Impairing the Legal Privileges of the Possessor; and a 
Project of a Colonial Asylum for Free Persons of Colour: including Memoirs 
of Facts on the Interior Traffic in Slaves, and on Kidnapping’’ (Philadelphia, 
1817), 27-30. 


2 Niles’ Register, XIII, 180. 
26 ““Tyocumentary History of American Industrial Society,” II, 157, 158. 
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1816. He had spent the greater part of the fall maturing 
plans for bringing the cause before the people. It is highly 
probable that he knew nothing about the plans of other ad- 
vocates nor of the action of the Virginia Assembly. Upon 
his arrival at Washington he immediately began to call on 
Congressmen, the Cabinet officials, the President, and, in 
fact, on any one whom he could interest.?’ 

Finley was in communication with Paul Cuffe, the only 
practical colonizationist in America. His expeditions to 
Africa and England, and especially the transportation of 
Negroes to Sierra Leone, in 1815, were noted in the press as 
far west as Louisville, Kentucky,?* and those interested in 
further efforts along this line were in touch with him. Samuel 
C. Aiken, of Andover, had written him on July 23, 1816, 
and Jedekiah Morse four days later.?® Finley wrote Cuffe, 
December 5, on the back of the printed memorial to the 
New Jersey Legislature, undoubtedly the work of the Prince- 
ton meeting of the previous November, for information 
about Sierra Leone, information to be used by him and 
others interested in the free people of color. He also asked 
if Cuffe thought some other part of Africa more desirable 
for a settlement than Sierra Leone and stated that ‘‘the 
great desire of those whose minds are impressed with this 
subject is to give an opportunity to the free people of color 
to rise to their proper level and at the same time to provide 
a powerful means of putting an end to the slave trade and 
sending civilization and Christianity to Africa.” °° Cuffe was 
unable to reply to this letter before January 8. He gave 
Finley the information he desired and recommended in the 
event of a general deportation the Cape of Good Hope as a 
location for a settlement.*! 

27 African Repository, I, 23. 

28 See the Western Courier (Louisville, Kentucky), for October 26, 1815. 

29 Paul Cuffe manuscripts in the Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. Paul 
Cuffe to Samuel C. Aiken, August 7, 1816; Paul Cuffe to Jedekiah Morse, 
August 10, 1816. 

30 Tbid., Robert Finley to Paul Cuffe, December 5, 1816, Finley asked that 
the reply if mailed to him at Washington be sent in care of his brother-in-law, 


Elias B. Caldwell. 
31 Jbid., Paul Cuffe to Robert Finley, January 8, 1817. 
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In a printed pamphlet, ‘‘Thoughts on the Colonization 
of Free Blacks,” * which Finley wrote about this time and 
which he was distributing in Washington, is contained the 
line of argument he was using. He said: ‘‘ At present, as if 
by divine impulse, men of virtue, piety, and reflection, are 
turning their thoughts to this subject, and seem to see the 
wished-for plan unfolding, in the gradual separation of the 
black from the white population, by providing for the 
former, some suitable situation, where men may enjoy the 
advantages to which they are entitled by nature and their 
Creator’s will.’”’ He argued for the practicability of estab- 
lishing a colony either in the ‘‘ Wild Lands” of America or 
in Africa, but he thought Africa the more desirable as this 
location would prevent conflicts with the remaining slave 
population, and avoid foreign intrigues. He held that 
Africa had the advantage of being the real home of the 
Negro, of having the existing settlements in Sierra Leone 
formed by English philanthropists and by Paul Cuffe. On 
the other hand, requiring explorations, diplomatic nego- 
tiations and great expense, it offered greater obstacles than 
a location within America. But Finley was not disheart- 
ened, believing, as he did, in the justice of the cause and in 
the wisdom of Congress to devise some means to lighten, 
perhaps to repay, the cost. He continued by saying: ‘“‘ Many 
of the free people of color have property sufficient to trans- 
port, and afterward to establish themselves. The ships of 
war might be employed occasionally in this service, while 
many Negroes themselves could be induced to procure a 
passage to the land of their independence. The crews of 
the national ships which might be from time to time at the 
colony, would furnish at least a part of that protection which 
would be necessary for the settlers; and in a little time the 
trade which the colony would open with the interior, would 
more than compensate for every expense, if the colony were 
wisely formed.’”’ The Negroes, Finley thought, would gladly 
go, for they long after happiness and have the common pride 


® Printed in Brown, Finley, 66 ff. The pamphlet was written before he 
came to Washington. 
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and feelings of men. Already, he pointed out, an association 
of free blacks existed in Philadelphia whose purpose was to 
correspond with Sierra Leone and investigate the possi- 
bilities of an immigration. Finley held that colonization 
would gradually reduce slavery, because provision being 
made for the emancipated slaves, masters would manumit 
them. 

Samuel J. Mills, ‘‘having been providentially made ac- 
quainted”’ * with this movement, about the close of Novem- 
ber left New York, where he was working among the poor, 
immediately for Washington. What he, as well as the other 
workers, did there, is pretty well indicated by Congressman 
Elijah J. Mills of Massachusetts in a letter to his wife, 
under date of December 25: ‘‘ Among the great and impor- 
tant objects to which our attention is called, a project is 
lately started for settling, with free blacks which abound in 
the South and West, a colony, either on the coast of Africa, 
or in some remote region in our own country. It has excited 
great interest, and I am inclined to think that in the course 
of a few years it will be carried into effect. I enclose you an 
address which is in circulation here upon the subject. 
Agents are attending from different parts of the United 
States, soliciting Congress to take the subject up imme- 
diately, and I was this morning called upon by a Mr. Mills 
(a young clergyman who was at New Orleans with Smith), 
who is very zealously engaged in the work. He is an intel- 
ligent young man, and appears completely devoted to the 
great work of diffusing the blessings of Christianity to those 
who are ignorant of it.’’ 4 

The first general conference that the colonization work- 
ers had in Washington was in the nature of a “prayer 
meeting” * held in the home of Elias B. Caldwell, a brother- 

33 Spring, ‘“‘ Memoir of Mills,’ 131. 

34 Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, First Series, XIX, 20. 

% African Repository, I, 2, 3. Referring to Caldwell in an address at an 
annual meeting of the Society, January 20, 1827, Clay said: ‘It is now a little 
upwards of ten years since a religious, amiable and benevolent resident of this 


city, first conceived the idea of planting a colony, from the United States, of 
free people of color, on the western shores of Africa. He is no more, and the 
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in-law of Finley, clerk of the United States Supreme Court, 
and afterward secretary of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. This meeting, which both Mills and Finley attended, 
was “‘for the purpose of imploring the divine direction, on 
the evening of the following day, when the expediency of 
forming a Colonization Society was to be publicly dis- 
cussed.” ** The enthusiasm of Finley at this time was 
almost boundless; he would give five hundred dollars of his 
own scanty means to insure its success; when some, think- 
ing the project foolhardy, laughed at it, he declared, ‘‘I 
know the scheme is from God.” *” The efficacy of prayer 
bore the traditional fruit, for whereas persons ‘were 
brought there from curiosity, or by the solicitation of their 
friends, viewing the scheme as too chimerical for any 
national being to undertake [nevertheless] a great change’ *8 
was produced on them. 

According to their plans, Congressman Charles Marsh, 
of Vermont, having made the necessary arrangements,*® 
the colonizationists held on the next evening, December 21, 
1816, in the Davis Hotel, a public meeting, attended by citi- 
zens of Washington, Georgetown, Alexandria, and other 
parts of the country. Among the men of note present, not 
heretofore mentioned, were Henry Clay, Francis 8. Key, 
Bishop William Meade, John Randolph, and Judge Bush- 
rod Washington.*® Niles reports the attendance ‘‘numerous 
and respectable, and its proceedings fraught with inter- 
est.” “1 The avowed object of the meeting was for the 
noblest eulogy that could be pronounced on him would be to inscribe upon 
his tomb, the merited epitaph, ‘Here lies the projector of the American Coloni- 
zation Society.’”’ Clay was historically mistaken. Similar things were said 
of Mills and Finley. This speech may be found in pamphlet form in the Library 
of the Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society. 

36 Spring, “‘Memoir of Mills,” 131, 139, 140. 

37 Brown, Finley, 65, 66. 

38 Tbid., “‘A Respectable Resident of the District of Columbia to Brown,”’ 
64, 65. 

39 Sunderland, ‘Liberian Colonization,” Liberian Bulletin, No. 16, 19. 

40 Virginia Historical Society, Collections, VI, 26; Niles’ Register, XI, 
296. 

41 Niles’ Register, XI, 296. 
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“purpose of considering the expediency and practicability 
of ameliorating the condition of the Free People of Color 
now in the United States, by providing a Colonial Retreat, 
either on this continent or that of Africa.” * 

Henry Clay, the chairman of the meeting, pointed out in 
his remarks that no attempt was being made ‘‘to touch or 
agitate in the slightest degree, a delicate question, connected 
with another portion of the colored population of this coun- 
try. It was not proposed to deliberate upon or consider at 
all, any question of emancipation, or that which was con- 
nected with the abolition of slavery. It was upon that con- 
dition alone he was sure, that many gentlemen from the 
South and West, whom he saw present, had attended, or 
could be expected to cooperate. It was upon that condition 
only that he himself had attended.” “ 

The principal address was delivered by Elias B. Cald- 
well, the Princeton schoolmate of Charles Fenton Mercer. 
He argued for the expediency and practicability of African 
colonization. It was expedient because the free blacks have 
a demoralizing influence on our civil institutions; they can 
never enjoy equality among the whites in America; only in 
a district by themselves will they ever be happy. To colo- 
nize them in America would invite the possibility of their 
making common cause with the Indians and border nations, 
and furnish an asylum for fugitives and runaway slaves. 
Africa seemed the best place to send them: there was a settle- 
ment already in Sierra Leone, the climate was agreeable to 
the colored man’s constitution, they could live cheaply there, 
and above all other reasons, they could carry civilization and 
Christianity to the Africans. While the expense would be 
greater than that connected with a settlement on the Ameri- 

42 Manuscript Record of the Meeting, Library of Congress. Copy fur- 
nished by the American Colonization Society. 

48The National Intelligencer reported the meeting. The substance of 
Clay’s remarks is printed in Archibald Alexander, “‘A History of Colonization 
on the Western Coast of Africa’’ (Philadelphia, 1849), 77-82; in J. Tracy, 
“A View of Exertions Lately Made for the Purpose of Colonizing the Free 


People of Color in the United States, in Africa, or Elsewhere” (Washington, 
1817), 4 ff. : 
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can Continent yet, in order to make atonement for the 
wrongs done Africa, America should contribute to this ob- 
ject both from the treasury of the national government and 
from the purse of private individuals. With the promise of 
equality, a homestead, and a free passage, no black would 
refuse to go. In concluding his speech he said: ‘‘It is for us 
to make the experiment and the offers; we shall then, and 
not till then, have discharged our duty. It is a plan in 
which all interests, all classes, and descriptions of people 
may unite, in which all discordant feelings may be lost in 
those of humanity, in promoting ‘peace on earth and good 
will to man.’”’ “ 

Robert Wright of Maryland, having pointed out some 
difficulties, gave colonization his approbation with the hope 
that there would arise for gradual emancipation some plan 
in which slaves would be prepared for freedom, and slave- 
holders would be remunerated out of the funds of the 
nation.* 

It appeared to John Randolph of Roanoke that ‘‘it had 
not been sufficiently insisted on with a view to obtain the 
cooperation of all the citizens of the United States, not 
only that this meeting does not in any wise affect the ques- 
tion of Negro Slavery, but, as far as it goes, must mate- 
rially tend to secure the property of every master in the 
United States over his slaves.’”’ He considered the free 
black ‘‘a great evil,’ ‘‘a nuisance,” and ‘‘a bug-bear to 
every man who feels an inclination to emancipate his 
slaves.” “If a place could be provided for their recep- 
tion,’ said Randolph, ‘‘and a mode of sending them hence, 
there were [sic] hundreds, nay thousands of citizens’? who 
would manumit their slaves.“ Randolph’s characterization 
of the free black was generally approved by the leaders in 
this movement. Caldwell used ‘“‘degraded”’ and ‘‘igno- 
rant” in describing this class of people. Mills said: ‘‘It 

44 Alexander, “A History of Colonization,’ 82-87; Tracy, ‘‘A View of 
Exertions,’’ 4-11. For a criticism of all the speeches before this meeting see 
David Walker, ‘‘An Appeal’”’ (Boston, 1830), 50 ff. 


4 Torrey, ‘‘A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery,” 69. 
46 Torrey, ‘‘A View of Exertions,” 9, 10; Walker, ‘‘ Appeal,” 57. 
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will transfer to the coast of Africa the blessings of religion 
and civilization; and Ethiopia will soon stretch out her 
hands to God.”’ 4 

One finds it difficult to explain how the colonizationists 
could argue that one of their objects was to remove a dan- 
gerous element from our population and at the same time 
take civilization and Christianity to Africa. No doubt it 
was expected that the Negroes who attended the schools, 
established principally by Mills, would become efficient 
leaders of their fellows. It is highly probable also that the 
arguments were designed for different sections of the coun- 
try and different classes of people—to remove the dan- 
gerous element would make a strong appeal to the slave- 
holder and the South, for it was believed that the free black 
coniaminated and ruined the slave; to civilize and Chris- 
tianize Africa would appeal to churchmen and religious 
bodies, and this argument could be used in the North. To 
return to Africa people who could contribute to her better- 
ment; indeed, to return to Africa the descendants of her 
enslaved sons and daughters improved by contact with the 
civilization of the whites would be a recompense to that 
continent for the wrongs perpetrated, during a period of 
two hundred years, on her population. It was only 
America’s moral obligation, said the colonizationists, to return 
the black population to Africa. 

Another object the deportationists had in mind was to 
stop the slave trade. They believed that the existence of 
a settlement in Africa would deter the slaveholder from 
securing his cargo in human beings. It would also furnish 
the opportunity needed to develop a commerce in legitimate 
articles of trade between Africa and America and other 
parts of the world. It was also hoped by the leaders of this 
deportation movement to remove the great obstacle to the 
abolition of slavery. Now that provision was made for 
the freedmen the slaveholder felt at liberty to manumit 
his slaves. To quote Mills again: ‘“‘It is confidently be- 


47 Spring, ‘Memoir of Mills, Samuel J. Mills to Ebenezer Burgess,’ July 
30, 1817, 136. 
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lieved by many of our best and wisest men, that, if the plan 
proposed succeeds, it will ultimately be the means of ex- 
terminating slavery in our country.” 48 

The charge was made later, especially by the Abolition- 
ists, that the movement was a deeply laid device for making 
slavery more secure than ever. They took great delight in 
referring to Randolph’s remark, made at the first public 
meeting of the deportationists, that colonization would tend 
“to secure the property of every master in the United 
States over his slaves.’”’ Subsequently the management of 
the Society itself recognized the force of this remark as a 
quotation from the eighty-second report will show: ‘‘It was 
this ill-omened utterance of a solitary member of the So- 
ciety, who appears to have taken very little if any part in 
its subsequent proceedings, that afterward gave the im- 
practicable abolitionists a text for the most vituperative 
and persistent assaults upon the Society and its purpose.” 4 
Randolph’s remark is not only qualified by the fact that he 
took ‘‘very little if any part in its subsequent proceedings” 
but also by his prediction that thousands of slaveholders, 
when assured of a place to send the Negroes, would emanci- 
pate their slaves because they would then be relieved from 
their care. With all this, however, Randolph claimed the 
colonization movement had nothing to do with abolition. 

And it must also be remembered that the eccentric Ran- 
dolph was only one man among a large group of men who 
were interested in the deportation movement. In this large 
group two, Mills and Finley, religious patriots, stand head 
and shoulders above all the others, both of whom, Mills, 
particularly, hoped to provide a method for the abolition 
of slavery. Moreover, the Abolitionists should have ob- 
served that the name of Danie! Webster appeared among 
the signers of the constitution as well as the name of Ferdi- 
nando Fairfax *° and especially that of William Thorton.* 

48 [bid., 136. 

49 American Colonization Society, Eighty-second report, 7. 


50 See the American Museum, December, 1790, 285-286, for his plan. 
51 Thorton’s activities have been related by H. N. Sherwood, ‘‘Early Negro 
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Fairfax and Thorton were excellent representatives of de- 
portation schemes, proposed in the eighteenth century and 
deliberately designed to remove from our country all Ne- 
groes both free and slave. It seems, therefore, safe to con- 
clude that the colonization movement of 1816-17 was at 
that time sincere in its purpose and straightforward in its 
alms. 

Therefore with humanitarian aims the colonizationists 
at their first public meeting, December 21, 1816, passed reso- 
lutions favorable to the formation of an association for the 
purpose of deporting the free blacks to Africa or elsewhere, 
and appointed a committee to draw up and present a memorial 
to Congress requesting measures for securing a suitable 
territory for a settlement, and another committee to pre- 
pare a constitution and rules to govern the association 
when formed.” Having taken this action, they decided 
to adjourn until the following Saturday, December 28, at 
six o’clock. 

According to this arrangement ‘“‘citizens of Washing- 
ton, Georgetown, and Alexandria, and many others” met 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and adopted a Constitution. By provision of the 
Constitution the Association was ‘‘The American Society 
for Colonizing the Free People of Color of the United 
States” and its exclusive object ‘“‘to promote and execute a 
plan for colonizing (with their consent) the Free People of 
Color residing in our Country, in Africa, or such other 
Deportation Projects,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1916, 
502-505. 

52 The committee for the memorial consisted of: E. B. Caldwell, John 
Randolph, Richard Rush, Walter Jones, Francis S. Key, Robert Wright, James 
H. Blake and John Peter. The committee for the Constitution: Francis S. 
Key, Bushrod Washington, E. B. Caldwell, James Breckenridge, Walter Jones, 
Richard Rush, and W. G. D. Worthington. 

53 Mills wrote Cuffe, December 26, 1816, informing him of the activities in 
Washington and asked for information about Africa. He added a postscript: 
“Tf the general government were to request you to go out for the purpose of 
exploring in your own vessel would you engage in this service if offered proper 


support?” Cuffe Manuscripts, Samuel J. Mills to Paul Cuffe, December 26, 
1916. 
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place as Congress shall deem most expedient.” Every 
citizen of the United States was eligible to membership 
upon the payment of one dollar, the annual dues, or as 
amended a few days later, thirty dollars for life member- 
ship. Provision was made for the usual officers and for 
the formation of auxiliary societies to this parent organiza- 
tion. The first annual meeting was fixed for Wednesday, 
January 1, 1817. 

On this date the colonizationists met in Davis’s Hotel, 
Henry Clay again presiding. Bushrod Washington was 
elected President of the Society, equally noted men were 
chosen for the other officers,» and on motion of the Hon- 


54The signers of this Constitution are given by Sunderland, “Liberian 
Colonization,” Liberian Bulletin, No. 16, 20, as follows: 


Signers of American Colonization Society, December 28, 1816. 


H. Clay Jno. Loockerman John Taylor 
E. B. Caldwell Jno. Woodside Overton Carr 
Thos. Dougherty Wm. Dudley Diggs P. H. Wendover 
Stephen B. Balch Thos. Carberry F. 8. Key 
Jno. Chambers, Jr. Samuel J. Mills Charles Marsh 
Thos. Patterson Geo. A. Carroll David M. Forest 
John Randolph of Roa- W.G.D. Worthington John Wiley 

noke John Lee Nathan Lufborough 
Rob’t H. Goldsborough Richard Bland Lee William Meade 
Wm. Thornton D. Murray William H. Wilmer 
George Clark Robert Finley Geo. Travers 
James Laurie B. Allison Edm. I. Lee 
J. T. Stull B. L. Lear John P. Todd 
Dan’! Webster W. Jones Bushrod Washington 
J. C. Herbert J. Mason 
Wm. Simmons Mord. Booth 
E. Forman J. 8S. Shaaf 
Ferdinand Fairfax Geo. Peter 
V. Maxsy 


55 The other officers were as follows: 


William H. Crawford of Georgia 
Henry Clay of Kentucky 

William Phillips of Massachusetts 
Col. Henry Rutgers of New York 
John E. Howard 

Samuel Smith of Maryland 
John C. Herbert 

John Taylor of Caroline, of Virginia 
Andrew Jackson of Tennessee 
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orable John C. Herbert of Maryland, Reverend Robert 
Finley was ‘‘requested to close the meeting with an ad- 
dress to the Throne of Grace” * which he did, it being ‘‘his 
last public act in the last public meeting” *’ for the organi- 
zation and success of the American Colonization Society. 
Henry NosBie SHERWOOD, PH.D. 
State NorMAL ScHooL, 


La Crosssz, WIs. 


Robert Ralston 
Richard Rush 
John Mason of the District of Columbia 
Robert Finley of New Jersey 

These were the thirteen vice presidents. 


Elias B. Caldwell, Secretary 
William G. D. Worthington, Recorder 
David English, Treasurer 


for Pennsylvania 


Francis 8. Key 
Walter Jones 
John Laird 
Rev. Dr. James Laurie 
Rev. Stephen B. Balch 
Rev. Obadiah B. Brown 
James H. Blake 
John Peter 
Edmund I. Lee 
William Thorton 
Jacob Hoffman 
Henry Carroll 
These composed the Board of Managers. 


56 Manuscript Records of the Meeting. 
57 Brown, Finley, 65, 66. 














THE EVOLUTION OF SLAVE STATUS IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


II 


The story of the evolution of the status of the Negro in 
the North during the first part of the nineteenth century 
can be easily told as it was the result of forces the existence 
of which we have already suggested. By far the most im- 
portant among these were economic and industrial. Lecky 
has said somewhere that the masses of men are influenced 
far more by the practical implications of daily life in the 
pursuit of their callings than they are by abstract ideas 
and this finds abundant illustration in the attitude taken by 
the northern mind upon the Negro. In Pennsylvania, where 
slavery existed in its mildest form and where the moral 
sentiment of the community was best prepared for its eradi- 
cation, thanks to the persistent and effective campaign of 
education begun by the Quakers as early as 1688 and prose- 
cuted under the leadership of such men as the saintly John 
Woolman and Benezet, economic interests still played a 
more important part than ethical.1_ Slavery flourished only 
where the plantation system was profitable and this was 
not the case in Pennsylvania. The industrial development 
of the State was in the direction of small farming, manu- 
facturing and commerce, all of which were uncongenial to 
slavery. In the absence of paramount economic needs, 
slavery was unable to hold its own against the moral idealism 
of the Quaker and the racial antipathies of the German and 
the Scotch Irish. 

Even in respect to New England the evidence is abun- 
dant that it was economic rather than moral or religious in- 
fluences that paved the way to freedom for the slave. At 
the beginning it was the imperative demand for labor that 


Turner, op. cit., p. 14 ff. 
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led to the enslavement of the Indian and Negro, which the 
Puritan justified by an appeal to his high Calvinism. When 
this demand ceased because of the increase of white labor 
and when the diminished supply rendered it more difficult 
to get profitable slaves, the same economic laws tended to 
encourage the freedom of the slave.’* ‘‘Fortunately for 
the moral development of our beloved colonies,” says 
Weeden, ‘‘the climate was too harsh, the social system too 
simple, to engender a good economic employment of black 
labor. The simple industrial methods of each New Eng- 
land homestead, described in so many ways through these 
pages, make a natural barrier against an alien social sys- 
tem including either black or copper-colored dependents. 
The blacks soon dwindled in numbers, or dropped out from 
a life too severe for any but the hardiest and firmest fibered 
races.” When we see how during the constitutional con- 
vention of 1787 selfish economic interests led Massachu- 
setts to enter into the unholy alliance with the pro-slavery 
States of the far South to fix upon another section of the 
country the nefarious slave-trade for twenty years longer, 
we may perhaps conclude that it was after all fortunate for 
the integrity of the Puritan conscience that slavery was 
unprofitable as a domestic institution. The slave-trade 
ended in 1808 and during the years 1806, 1807 six hundred 
New England slavers arrived at the port of Charleston 
alone.’ 

There seems to have been, on the whole, comparatively 
little express legislation in the way of constitutional 
changes and few express acts abolishing slavery in the 
North during this period. The process was a gradual one, 
proceeding by acts of manumission or gradual abolition, 
the act of Pennsylvania in 1780 being typical. Slavery does 
not appear to have ever been made illegal in Pennsylvania 
by express law but died out in the natural course of events. 

18 Moore, op. cit., p. 10; Johnson, op. cit., p. 18. 

2“Eeonomic and Social History of New England,” 1620-1789, II, pp. 
450, 451. 


3 Dabney, “Defence of Virginia,” p. 58. 
4 Locke, op. cit., Ch. V. 
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Hence slaves were found in this State well on toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century.® This goes to show that 
the abolition of slavery and the admission of the Negro to 
complete citizenship were the result of a slow evolution 
of public sentiment. Moore even contends that slavery 
was never formally abolished in Massachusetts until 1866 
when it was agreed on all hands that it was ‘‘considered as 
abolished.” © Thus the social mind, by a natural and normal 
development of democratic ideals, arrived unconsciously at 
the point where it was impossible to harmonize the status 
of the slave with the prevailing sentiments of the com- 
munity. The social mind was for this reason often far in 
advance of the legal status of the Negro as determined by 
the laws which represented earlier stages of opinion. A 
case in point is the Massachusetts act of 1788, of which 
Moore says: ‘‘We doubt if anything in human legislation 
can be found which comes nearer branding color as a 
crime,” and yet this law remained upon the statute books 
of the State long after it had ceased to be in accord with 
the feelings and practices of the community and was only 
repealed in 1834.’ The hesitancy of the legislators of the 
different free States to pass express acts of abolition and 
thus formally to pronounce slavery illegal may have been 
due in part to the fact that slavery was sanctioned to a cer- 
tain extent by the constitution and was the “peculiar insti- 
tution” around which centered the social and economic life 
of a large number of sister States. 

The great industrial expansion of the North and West 
toward the end of the second decade of the century and the 
increase of population through immigration in time reduced 
the Negro in the North in point of number to an almost 
negligible factor. He was swept along with the rising tide 
of the growing industrial democracy and shared in the 
general benefits of citizenship accorded to all. But it would 
give a very superficial idea of the real status of the Negro 

5 Turner, op. cit., p. 87. 


6 “Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts,” pp. 241, 242. 
7 Moore, op. cit., pp. 228 ff. 
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in the North during this time if we were to base our judg- 
ments upon the statistics of slave and free, the various acts 
for manumission or the vigorous anti-slavery agitation 
from 1830 on. A closer acquaintance with the actual con- 
ditions of the time shows that there was a striking contrast 
between the theoretical rights and privileges which the 
‘ Negro was supposed to enjoy by virtue of the constitution 
and bills of rights and those he really did enjoy. 

This was a subject of frequent remark by foreigners 
travelling in America. Captain Marryat, writing of condi- 
tions in Philadelphia in 1838, says, ‘‘Singular is the degree 
of contempt and dislike in which the free blacks are held 
in all the free states of America. They are deprived of 
their rights as citizens; and the white pauper who holds out 
his hand for charity . . . will turn away from a negro or 
colored man with disdain.” § DeTocqueville, in a remark- 
able characterization of the relations between the races 
based upon his observations in the early thirties, says that 
as the legal barriers fall away in the free States those of 
race prejudice are drawn all the sharper. Wherever the 
freemen have increased the gap has widened between them 
and the whites. ‘‘The prejudice which repels the negroes 
seems to increase in proportion as they are emancipated, 
and inequality is sanctioned by the manners while it is 
effaced from the laws of the country. Though having the 
franchise the Negro may not exercise the right for fear of 
his life; ® his rights before the law are pronounced upon by 
white judges only; his children may not attend the same 
school with the white’s and gold can not buy a ticket for 
him in the same theater; he lies apart in the hospital, wor- 
ships at a different altar and must bury his dead in a dif- 
ferent cemetery.”’ !° 

Harriet Martineau, writing in 1834-35 and commenting 
upon the statement of a Boston gentleman that the Negroes 

8 “Diary,” p. 149. 

® No exaggeration! See Turner, ‘“The Negro in Pennsylvania,’ pp. 146, 


147. 
10 “Tyemocracy in America,”’ I, pp. 361 ff. 
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were perfectly well treated in New England in the matter 
of education, the franchise, and otherwise, states that while 
they are nominally citizens, ‘‘yet their houses and schools 
are pulled down," and they can obtain no remedy at law. 
They are thrust out of offices, and excluded from the most 
honorable employments, and stripped of all the best bene- 
fits of society by fellow-citizens who, once a year, solemnly 
lay their hands on their hearts, and declare that all men are 
born free and equal, and that rulers derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” #2 Fanny Kemble, the 
English actress, writes in 1838-39 of the treatment of the 
free blacks at the North, ‘“‘They are marked as the Hebrew 
lepers of old, and are condemned to sit, like these unfortunates, 
without the gates of every human and social sympathy. 
From their own sable color, a pall falls over the whole of 
God’s universe to them, and they find themselves stamped 
with a badge of infamy of Nature’s own devising, at sight of 
which all natural kindness of man to man seems to recoil 
from them. They are not slaves indeed, but they are pariahs; 
debarred from all fellowship save with their own despised 
race—scorned by the lowest white ruffian in your streets, not 
tolerated as companions by the foreign menials in your 
kitchens. They are free certainly but they are also degraded, 
rejected, the offscum and the offscouring of the very dregs of 
your society; they are free from the chain, the whip, the 
enforced task and unpaid toils of slavery; but they are not 
the less under a ban.” ® 

There was in fact throughout this entire period a re- 
markable paradox in the social mind of the North with 
regard to the Negro, for we find everywhere the strongest 
antipathy to the Negro personally and general discrimina- 
tions against him socially and politically, united with the 
greatest enthusiasm for his rights in the abstract. Even 
the best spirits of the time did not escape it. Fanny 

1 See Steiner, ‘History of Slavery in Connecticut,” pp. 45 ff. for the famous 
instance of the Quakeress, Miss Prudence Crandall, and her school. 


12 “Society in America,” I, pp. 193-196. 
13 “ Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation,” p. 11. 
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Kemble relates of John Quincy Adams, who became the 
very head and front of the anti-slavery element in Con- 
gress, that while discussing with her at a Boston dinner- 
party the Shaksperean heroine Desdemona, he asserted 
‘‘with a most serious expression of sincere disgust, that he 
considered all her misfortunes as a very just judgment 
upon her for having married a ‘nigger.’” * About the time 
when Garrisonian abolition was at its high tide, when Wen- 
dell Phillips was placing Toussaint l’Ouverture above 
Caesar and Napoleon on the roll of fame, when Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell were lending their talents to the 
cause of unalterable and inalienable rights of mankind, 
Jesse Chickering published a ‘‘Statistical View of the Popu- 
lation of Massachusetts from 1765 to 1840,” at the end of 
which he appended some very interesting facts and conclu- 
sions as to the colored population of this State. He stated 
that, owing partly to their race traits and partly to fixed and 
immovable prejudices of the whites against them, the blacks 
are deprived of sympathy and social enjoyments and re- 
duced to a servile and degraded condition of poverty and 
dependence (p. 137). Because of this widespread prejudice 
against their color, ‘‘they cannot obtain employment on 
equal terms with the whites, and wherever they go a sneer is 
passed upon them, as if this sportive inhumanity were an 
act of merit. . . . Thus, though their legal rights are the same 
as those of the whites, their condition is one of degradation 
and dependence.” In spite of the vigorous agitation for the 
rights of the Negro which stirred New England and the 
entire nation at this time, the writer says ‘‘the prejudices 
which are now felt in this Commonwealth against the people 
of color and the disadvantages under which they labor... . 
we can hardly expect will soon be removed,” though he is 
persuaded that ‘‘this want of true sympathy, and this sense 
of degradation, must operate on their sensibility and un- 
favorably affect their physical, moral, and social condition, 
and shorten to them the duration of life” (pp. 156, 157). 


14 Hart, “Slavery and Abolition,” pp. 256 ff. 
5 Journal, p. 86. 
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The anti-slavery movement in Pennsylvania never went 
to the rhapsodical extremes we find in Massachusetts. It 
was from beginning to end sane and reasonable and yet vig- 
orous and unremittent. Nevertheless, we find the same en- 
thusiasm for the rights of the Negro in the abstract com- 
bined with racial antipathy, social and political discrimina- 
tions, and even on more than one occasion mob violence in 
the actual treatment of the Negro population of the State.'® 
Pennsylvania’s interest in slavery, because of her position 
just to the north of slaveholding States, was never allowed 
to lag even after she had set all her slaves free. Her Negro 
population was constantly being replenished from the South 
and largely by fugitive slaves. This brought about much 
friction with Maryland, owing to the unwillingness of Penn- 
sylvanians to surrender the runaways. In spite of Federal 
law the spirit of freedom made it unsafe for owners to hunt 
for their escaped slaves in Pennsylvania, as the famous 
Christiana riot of 1851 shows, and brought the State to the 
verge of nullification,!’ to such extremes were a peaceful 
and yet liberty-loving people ready to go in their champion- 
ship of the abstract rights of the oppressed slave. 

But while this was true, there is abundant evidence to 
show that by the masses of the people the Negro was thor- 
oughly disliked, persecuted and relegated to an inferior 
social status by no means in harmony with the doctrine of 
the inalienable and unalterable rights of man. Negroes 
were set upon in the streets, beaten, cut and even stoned to 
death in sheer wanton cruelty. In 1831 the refusal of New 
Haven, Connecticut, to establish a Negro college was enthu- 
siastically endorsed in resolutions passed at a public meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, and in 1834, 1835, 1838, 1842 and 1849 
this city was distracted by riots directed against the Negroes. 
The houses of the Negroes were sacked, their inmates beaten 
and mobs of whites and blacks fought through the streets 
with clubs and stones.’ ‘A careful study of each of these 

16 See Turner’s excellent account, “The Negro in Pennsylvania,’ Chs. 
IX-XIII. 


17 Turner, pp. 242, 245. 
18 Jbid., pp. 160 ff. for details. 
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riots,” says Turner, ‘‘makes inevitable the deduction that 
the deep underlying cause which made every one of them 
possible, and which prepared them long before they burst 
forth, was a fierce, and at least among the lower classes, an 
almost universal, hatred of the negro himself.’ 

How are we to explain this contradiction in dealing with 
the Negro? Why did Pennsylvanians mob him, disfranchise 
him from 1838 to 1873, seek to get rid of him by colonization 
and yet hide him from his master and resolutely refuse to 
close to him the door of freedom even in the face of Federal 
laws? The answer is one of fundamental importance for the 
comprehension of the status of the Negro in the social con- 
sciousness of the nation now as well as then. The people 
of Pennsylvania had been educated for generations in the 
great traditions of freedom. These traditions had their 
roots in the religious emancipation of the reformation and 
gradually extended to the political sphere and became en- 
deared to the hearts of all Americans through the struggle 
with Great Britain. Pennsylvanians had little special love 
for the Negro but they loved these traditions dearly. In a 
healthy democracy these traditions are inseparably united in 
the thought of the average citizen with the personal sense of 
liberty. To violate them is to violate that which lends 
validity to his own conviction of his right to be free. 

It will be said, of course, that in the social and political 
restrictions placed upon the Negro as an actual member of 
the community, these lofty ideals were negated. Rights 
that are granted in theory but are denied in the actual give 
and take of social contacts are not true rights. This was 
undoubtedly the case. But to register this criticism does 
not by any means exhaust the situation. For these so-called 
inalienable rights are not something that the individual is 
born heir to as he is to his father’s fortune. They are his 
inalienably only by virtue of his potentiality for realizing 
them and as such they exist only as possible forms of self- 
activity, functions which by common consensus of opinion 
are conceded to each individual. In a very real sense, there- 
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fore, they must be won or created by each for himself. The 
individual or the group, which through ignorance or ineffi- 
ciency or thriftlessness or racial discrimination is incapaci- 
tated for measuring up to the demands of an aggressive and 
virile democracy, will inevitably find these inalienable and 
unalterable rights merely a name so far as they are con- 
cerned. Actual social status in existing American democ- 
racy is the result of a balance of forces one of which is the 
individual’s power of self-assertion. In der Kampf um’s 
Recht the community imagines it has done its utmost when 
it insists upon fair play. There was also the inevitable 
friction due to the close contact of diverse race groups. The 
Negro population of Pennsylvania was larger than that of 
any other northern State. The presence of thousands of 
members of a different race, to whom complete social assimi- 
lation through intermarriage was refused, and who repre- 
sented different standards of living and lower industrial 
efficiency, led inevitably to group conflicts. 

Just on the eve of the Civil War, therefore, the theoret- 
ical status assigned the Negro in the social consciousness of 
the North and the one very soon to be assured to him through- 
out the entire nation in Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, 
insisted that he be included in those broad and somewhat 
indefinite categories of rights embodied in our national 
political symbols. The enthusiasm for these is to be ex- 
plained not so much from the objective and eternal nature 
of the rights themselves as from the feeling that they represent 
a phase of common social experience of fundamental im- 
portance for society as a whole. Previous training in demo- 
cratic traditions made men capable of the noblest self- 
sacrifice in their loyalty to these ideas of freedom and equality, 
but the fact of their being associated with the enslaved 
Negro was accidental. No sooner had they assisted the 
runaway slave to freedom than they forgot him. He was 
left to make good in the autonomous, laissez faire atmos- 
phere of a vigorous democracy. Soon, however, his eco- 
nomic helplessness and inefficiency, his ignorance of the 
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tense northern life aroused the same men who had helped 
him to freedom to the realization that he was of an alien 
race, with characteristics that made his social assimilation 
difficult. Where the blacks were present in large numbers the 
situation was fraught with the gravest difficulties of social 
adjustment. These were facts not encouraging for the fu- 
ture of the two races in the nation. They should have 
taught men that emancipation, instead of solving the prob- 
lem, would plunge the nation and particularly the South 
into a situation the infinite difficulties of which were never 
dreamed of by the enthusiastic champions of abstract human 
rights. DeTocqueville’s language, though written almost 
thirty years before the débdcle came, sounds like a veritable 
prophecy. He felt that national abolition was bound to come 
in the course of events. ‘“‘I am obliged to confess,’ he says 
however, “‘that I do not regard the abolition of slavery as a 
means of warding off the struggle of the two races in the 
United States,” for abolition will inevitably ‘‘increase the 
repugnance of the white population for the men of color.” 1° 

It is well to remember, when we come to examine the 
status of the Negro in the slave States, that slavery would 
naturally follow lines of development determined by the 
economic, social and climatic conditions of the sections con- 
cerned. These conditions, of course, vary greatly through- 
out a region stretching from Maryland to Texas. As late 
as the famous Dred Scott case, when slavery was limited to 
the South, Justice Curtis could say, ‘“‘the status of slavery 
embraces every condition from that in which the slave is 
known to the law simply as a chattel, with no civil rights, to 
that in which he is recognized as a person for all purposes, 
save the compulsory power of directing and receiving the 
fruits of his labor. Which of these conditions shall attend 
the status of slavery, must depend upon the municipal law 
which creates and upholds it.” 2° A comparative study of 
the legislation of all the slave States with regard to the 

19 “Temocracy in America,’”’ I, pp. 379 ff. 


2019 Howard’s R., p. 624, quoted by Hurd, “Law of Freedom and Bond- 
age,’’ I, p. 358, see also pp. 321 ff. of Hurd. 
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Negro both as slave and free will very clearly reveal the 
effect of these varying conditions in the several States con- 
cerned.” Nothing is more necessary to a calm and unprej- 
udiced study of the institution of slavery than the realiza- 
tion of this fact. 

What then were the economic, climatic and social condi- 
tions in the South which contributed to shape the attitude of 
the social mind of the section toward the Negro? The domi- 
nant feature of the social and economic life of the South of 
ante bellum days was the plantation. This was the indus- 
trial unit comprising usually large land areas, worked by 
slaves divided into groups, under strict supervision, with a 
fixed routine of labor in the production of special commodi- 
ties such as tobacco, rice, sugar-cane or cotton. Two types 
of plantation life developed even before the Revolution, the 
Virginian and the West Indian, the latter confined at first 
to the coast line of South Carolina and later covering the 
“Black Belt” of the far South. The term “plantation” 
was originally synonymous with colony. Virginia’ was the 
‘plantation of the London Company” ” but was later broken 
up into smaller economic units which retained the name. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century the prevailing 
industrial system in Virginia and Maryland was these small 
plantations or farms where Negro slaves gradually took the 
place of white redemptioners and the prevailing staple was 
tobacco. About the end of the seventeenth century the 
Jamaican or West Indian type of plantation was introduced 
on the coast region around Charleston. It consisted of 
larger estates cultivated by thirty or more slaves, with few 
or no white laborers, the master and his family often being 
the only whites present the year around. Fanny Kemble’s 
“Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation,” 1838- 
39, gives an interesting though somewhat sombre picture of 
the conditions prevailing on the rice plantations near Darien, 
Georgia. 

21 Hurd, I, pp. 217 ff., for the colonial legislation and II, Chs. XVII, XVIII, 


XIX, for subsequent legislation in the different states and territories. 
22 “Tocumentary History of American Industrial Society,” I, p. 75. 
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Slavery, as an industrial institution, has flourished only 
in countries with great natural resources, easy of access and 
affording ready means of sustenance. The crops cultivated 
must be simple, such as tobacco, rice or cotton, and hence 
admitting of easy mastery by the slave as well as the efficient 
organization and direction of gangs of laborers. The soil 
must be very fertile and unlimited in extent to assure a 
profit on the unskilled routine labor of the slave, which 
makes rotation of the crops impossible and soon exhausts 
the soil so that the worn out lands must be abandoned for 
new. The industrial cycle passed through by the great slave- 
estates of the West Indies finds a parallel in the South, 
where the speedy exhaustion of a fertile soil with the re- 
sulting necessity for a more scientific and intensive agri- 
culture, impossible under slavery, forced slaveholders to 
open up new lands constantly. Hence the insatiable land 
hunger of the slave power.” 

There is evidence that at the end of the colonial period 
the older lands of Virginia and Maryland, where slavery 
and the plantation system had long existed, were approach- 
ing a period of decay. This was the logical result of slavery. 
An industrial readjustment was taking place involving the 
decline of the plantation system and with it the decline of 
slavery. It was at this juncture that the fate of slavery, 
and with it the destiny of the entire southwestern region, 
was determined by a new factor, namely, the rise of the 
cotton culture. But for the invention of the cotton-gin, and 
the improvements in cotton manufacture that accompanied 
it, the economic forces already militating against the patri- 
archal form of slavery in Virginia would doubtless have 
brought about in time its peaceful abolition. As it was, 
these discoveries created an industrial basis for the foster- 
ing of slavery more dangerous than any pro-slavery legis- 
lation had been and more sweeping and insidious than anti- 
slavery agitators could possibly imagine. It opened up for 

23 “Documentary History of American Industrial Society,’ I, p. 91. See 


also Cairnes, ‘The Slave Power,”’ pp. 52 ff.; Nieboer, “Slavery as an Industrial 
System,” pp. 417 ff. 
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the cultivation of the cotton plant the vast fertile region 
extending from eastern North Carolina through South Caro- 
lina, middle Georgia and Alabama to Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas." Here were found all the conditions mentioned 
above as necessary to the success of slavery. 

Within this vast region, however, there were variations 
of climate and soil which made certain sections better 
adapted to slavery and the plantation system than others. 
Between the foothills just to the south of the Appalachian 
mountains and the flat sandy levels of the sea coast lay a 
central rich alluvial region called the ‘black belt” at first 
after the color of its soil and later after the color of the ma- 
jority of its inhabitants. This section was peculiarly well 
suited to the growth of the cotton plant and here, after the 
pell-mell of immigration which poured into the southwest 
with the development of cotton culture began to take on the 
forms of a fixed social order, arose those large cotton plan- 
tations which were the central feature of southern ante- 
bellum civilization. The “black belt” included virtually the 
whole of South Carolina, a strip through central Georgia 
and south-central Alabama and the rich alluvial lands along 
the Mississippi and Red rivers in the States of Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Here the large plantations gradually ab- 
sorbed the lands of the frontiersmen and small farmers who 
had preceded them and spread over all the lands where the 
gang labor of the slave system could be prosecuted with 
profit.” 

This slave aristocracy of the ‘‘black belt,” which deter- 
mined the social standards and shaped the morals and di- 
rected the political policies of the South, was composed of a 
few powerful families who through their wealth, social 
standing and talents for leadership controlled the destinies 
of a vast section. Perhaps 500,000 out of a total white popu- 
lation of 9,000,000 profited by slavery in 1860, but out of this 

4 For an account of the growth of the cotton industry see Baines, “History 
of the Cotton Manufacture,” pp. 116 ff. See also DuBois, ‘Suppression of 
the Slave Trade,” pp. 151 ff. 

% Phillips, “‘Origin and Growth of the Southern ‘black belts,’” pp. 798 ff., 
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number some ten thousand families, including such familiar 
names as Hampton, Rutledge, Brooks, Hayne, Lee, Mason, 
Tyler, Wise, Polk, Breckenridge and Claibourne, really de- 
termined the policies of the South.” Beneath the slave aris- 
tocracy were ranged the other elements of society. First 
among these came the small farmers, often owning a few 
slaves. Though having occupied the land first, they were 
gradually crowded out by the competition of the large slave- 
holders, who bought up their lands and forced them to oc- 
cupy the foothills to the north of the ‘‘ black belt”’ in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi which were ill adapted to the 
plantation slave system. Next came the thriftless and 
impecunious whites, variously known as the “ pine-landers” 
and ‘‘crackers” in Georgia, the ‘‘sand-hillers” of South 
Carolina, or the ‘‘red-necks” of Mississippi. The lowest 
stratum was composed of slaves with a slight intermixture of 
free Negroes. 

Bagehot remarks that slavery ‘‘creates a set of persons 
born to work that others may not work, and not to think in 
order that others may think. Therefore, slave-owning na- 
tions, having time to think, are likely to be more shrewd in 
policy, and more crafty in strategy.” °?’ This is amply illus- 
trated in the case of southern leaders. The sons of the 
slaveholders received the best education the land could 
afford; the plantation life gave a training in administration 
and leadership and with leisure and natural political talent 
they looked to public life for advancement. Those who 
showed ability in local or State governments were advanced 
to the House or Senate so that by a process of natural selec- 
tion the slave-power at the South was able to develop leaders, 
who not only moulded the public sentiment of the South 
itself but shaped the policies of the nation for the better part 
of half a century.”® 

Thus, by a slow process of evolution, was built up in the 

26 Hart, ‘Slavery and Abolition,” pp. 67 ff. 

27 “ Physics and Politics,” p. 73, ed. of 1896; Ingram, “History of Slavery,”’ 
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“black belt’”’ of the South an industrial empire, based upon 
slavery, nominally democratic, but in reality an oligarchy 
composed of a group of talented men, united in their tradi- 
tions, social standards and political ideals by virtue of their 
common loyalty to the ‘‘peculiar institution” of their sec- 
tion. It was democratic within its own limits, chivalrous, 
cultured although it cherished ideals essentially at variance 
with democratic institutions and bound in time to give birth 
to a social consciousness that was incompatible with that 
entertained by the rest of the nation. When the slave-power 
was defeated at the polls in the election of 1860, secession 
was the logical result. 

The status of the Negro, both slave and free, was inti- 
mately associated with this economic development of the 
far South. There is much to indicate that the entire South 
gradually underwent a profound change of attitude towards 
slavery in the three decades from 1800 to 1830. Slavery 
was generally looked upon as an evil by the southern leaders 
of the time of the constitutional convention and for two 
decades afterwards, perhaps. Meson of Virginia in the de- 
bates of 1787 stated that slavery discouraged the arts and 
manufactures, prevented immigration of whites, exercised a 
most pernicious effect upon manners, made every master a 
petty tyrant and would bring the judgment of heaven down 
upon the country. Baldwin, speaking for Georgia, said that 
“Tf left to herself, she may probably put an end to the 
evil.” 2° Jefferson’s expressions against slavery were many 
and pronounced,*° and there is reason for thinking that these 
ideas were shared by many even in the far South. An edi- 
torial in the Milledgeville Journal of Georgia, January 1, 
1817, has this remarkable language: ‘‘ With such a hint from 
a distinguished philosopher (7. e., Jefferson), shall we not 
merit execration, if we fail to provide in time an adequate 
remedy for this great and growing evil, an evil which is 

29 Livermore, ‘An Historical Research Respecting the Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers,” 
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always staring us in the face—which obtrudes so frequently 
upon us in spite of ourselves, the most gloomy and awful 
apprehension.” ** As late as 1826, when Edward Everett, 
of Massachusetts, asserted before the House that slavery 
was sanctioned by religion, John Randolph, of Virginia, 
himself a slaveholder, replied: ‘‘Sir, I envy neither the head 
nor the heart of that man from the North who rises here to 
defend slavery from principle.” * 

Apparently the first assertion of the usefulness and 
beneficence of the institution from a southern man of politi- 
cal repute came from the governor of South Carolina in 
1830.** How then are we to explain the profound change of 
sentiment indicated by the leading papers of the South just 
before the war? The Richmond Enquirer, September 6, 
1855, asserts: ‘‘Every moment’s additional reflection but 
convinces us of the absolute impregnability of the Southern 
position on this subject. Facts, which can not be questioned, 
come thronging in support of the true doctrine—that slavery 
is the best condition of the black race in this country, and 
that the true philanthropists should rather desire that race 
to remain in the state of servitude, than to become free with 
the privilege of becoming worthless.” The Richmond Ex- 
aminer, 1854, advises all southern men to act ‘‘as if the 
canopy of heaven were inscribed with a covenant in letters of 
fire that the negro is here, and here forever; is our property 
and ours forever; is never to be emancipated; is to be kept 
hard at work, and in rigid subjection all his days.” ** The 
Daily Intelligencer, of Atlanta, January 9, 1860, states 
editorially: ‘‘Whenever we see a negro, we presuppose a 
master and if we see him in what is commonly called a ‘free 
state’ we consider him out of his place. This matter of 
manumission, or emancipation, now thank heaven less prac- 
ticed than formerly, is a species of false philanthropy, which 
we look upon as a cousin german to Abolitionism—bad 

31 “Documentary History of American Industrial Society,’’ II, p. 158. 

82 Greeley, “‘The American Conflict,” I, p. 109. 


33 Stroud, “A Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery,” p. vi. 
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for the master, worse for the slave.’”’ Calhoun pronounced 
slavery ‘‘the most solid and durable foundation on which to 
rear free and stable political institutions.” * Hammond 
claimed, in a eulogy of slavery in the Senate, March 4, 1858, 
that its ‘‘frame of society is the best in the world.” Jef- 
ferson Davis defended it as ‘‘a form of civil government 
for those who by nature are not fit to govern themselves’”’; * 
Mason, a descendant of the great Mason of revolutionary 
days, described it as ‘‘ennobling to both races.” *” 

It is useless to try to explain these statements by at- 
tributing to their authors moral perverseness; the explana- 
tion must be sought in the conditions that surrounded them. 
We have already alluded to the fact that our moral concep- 
tions are absorbed from the social milieu in which we are 
reared. The prevailing ideals of family, business, the social, 
political or national group of which we happen to be mem- 
bers we absorb as part of our ‘‘social copy” and build into 
the fabric of our social selves. The larger the group and 
the more vital any given ideal is considered by the group 
as a whole the greater will be its hold upon the loyalty of 
the individual member. Everything conspired to give to 
the social sanction of the slave-aristocracy an authoritative- 
ness and binding force without a parallel in the history of 
the nation. Upon the basis of the slave as the industrial 
unit was reared in the course of years a mass of mores which 
conditioned the entire world-view of the slave-owner. Eco- 
nomic methods, social differentiations, political institutions, 
religious ideals, moral values, local patriotism and pride, all 
took their color from the ‘‘peculiar institution”’ of the sec- 
tion. To question its validity or to deny its divine authority 
was to threaten the entire social order with an Umwerthung 
aller Werthe that to the southern mind was unthinkable. 
The increase of the slave population and the ever widening 
gap between white and black made it all the harder for the 
white to consider schemes for emancipation or manumission 

% “Wks,,”” II, 632. 
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which meant economic and social chaos. The weight of ac- 
cumulated traditions, the hardening of social habits and 
even the constantly increasing economic handicaps of the 
ruinous slave-labor made any change more difficult and dan- 
gerous. Many, who would gladly be rid of slavery, found 
themselves in the predicament described by Jefferson, ‘‘We 
have the wolf by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor 
safely let him go.” *8 

The status of the slave was determined directly by the 
rise of the slave-power and on the whole shows, as was to 
be expected, a tendency to treat the slave more and more as 
a chattel or, as Aristotle would say, a ‘“‘living tool.” The 
general drift of the slave codes of the various southern 
States was to negate the personality of the slave and to fix 
his status as a part of an industrial system. The earliest of 
the slave laws to be passed were of the nature of police regu- 
lations, restricting the personal liberties of the blacks.*® 
Of peculiar interest are the laws with regard to emancipa- 
tion and the status of the free Negro, for the latter was a 
standing rebuke to slavery and a fruitful source of discon- 
tent among the slaves. In 1822 a Charleston writer says, 
“We look upon the existence of the Free Blacks among us 
as the greatest and most deplorable evil with which we are 
unhappily afflicted. . . . Our slaves when they look around 
them and see persons of their own color enjoying a com- 
parative degree of freedom and assuming privileges beyond 
their own condition, naturally become dissatisfied with their 
lot, until the feverish restlessness of this disposition foments 
itself into insurrection and the ‘black flood of long retained 
spleen’ breaks down every principle of duty and obedi- 
ence.’ 4° 

As early as 1800 South Carolina prohibited free Negroes 
and mulattoes from entering the State. In 1822 they were 
required to have a guardian and in 1825 were forbidden the 

38 Foley, “Jeffersonian Cyclopedia,” sec. 7933. 

39 Hurd, op. cit., II, pp. 5, 83, 105, 150, ete. 
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use of firearms. By an act of 1841 emancipation of slaves 
was made unlawful and in 1860 free Negroes were required 
to wear badges with their name and occupation.“ In many 
States emancipation was made unlawful and in Arkansas 
by an act of 1858 all free Negroes and mulattoes were re- 
quired to leave the State or be sold as slaves.” About 1830, 
and probably as a result of abolition activity, acts were 
passed in practically all the southern States prohibiting 
even the elementary forms of education to the slave and 
placing heavy penalties upon whites who violated it. Thus 
the status of the free Negro tended always to approximate 
that of the slave. Moreover, a study of the evolution of the 
slave codes of each State shows a gradual narrowing of the 
sphere of the slave and a general drift towards the principle 
expressed in South Carolina law that ‘‘Slaves shall be deemed, 
sold, taken, reputed and adjudged in law to be chattels personal 
in the hands of their owners and possessors and their executors, 
administrators and assigns, to all intents, constructions and 
purposes whatsoever.” # 

So far then as the relations of master and slave went, 
the law gave the former complete control over the slave’s 
time and labor, his food and clothing, punishment, together 
with the right to turn him over to an agent or sell his labor. 
The slave had no property rights in law, could be sold, mort- 
gaged, leased or disposed of in payment of debt; the slave 
could not be party in a legal action against his master, could 
not redeem himself, change his master or make a contract. 
His status was hereditary and perpetual both for himself 
and his children. In his civil status no slave could be a wit- 
ness against a white or be a party to a suit; he was deprived 
of the benefits of education and in some States of religious 
instruction also.*4 The actual status of the slave was, of 
course, subject to the varying conditions of the different sec- 

41 Hurd, op. cit., II, 95 ff. 
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tions of a wide area of country, the status of the slave on a 
Virginia or North Carolina farm being very different from 
that of the field hand on a sugar or cotton plantation of the 
far South. The slaveholders also were to a very large ex- 
tent a law unto themselves. ‘‘On our estates,’ says DeBow, 
‘“‘we dispense with the whole machinery of public police and 
public courts of justice. Thus we try, decide, and execute 
the sentences in thousands of cases, which in other countries 
would go into the courts.” * Fanny Kemble describes how 
she made use of this autonomous position of the slave- 
holder on her own plantation to teach her slave Aleck to read 
in violation of the law.“* This explains the great extremes 
in southern slavery and the mistakes of writers who judge 
the institution as a whole by extreme cases.‘*™ 

Our conclusion as to the effect upon the Negro himself of 
slavery will depend largely upon whether we stress his 
previous savage estate and the gain made through contact 
with a superior civilization or the inherent evils of slavery 
itself and their effect upon his character. That the transi- 
tion from African savagery to slavery was a gain for the 
Negro in many respects will hardly be denied.‘’ The field 
hand of the plantation of the far South doubtless retained 
many of his most primitive savage traits. Olmsted, an 
unprejudiced observer, describes him as on the average a 
very poor and a very bad creature, ‘‘clumsy, awkward, gross 
and elephantine in movement . . . sly, sensual and shame- 
less in expression and demeanor.” ‘‘He seems to be but an 
imperfect man, incapable of taking care of himself in a civi- 
lized manner, and his presence in large numbers must be con- 
sidered a dangerous circumstance to a civilized people.”’ 4 
And yet he testifies that slavery improved the African 
Negro.*° 

4 “Industrial Resources,’’ II, 249, quoted by Hart, ‘‘Slavery and Abolition,” 
; Hs. 
. @ This varying attitude of the master class has been extensively treated 
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The most beneficial effects were noticeable where the 
slave came in constant contact with the whites. For this 
reason the household slaves manifested a degree of intelli- 
gence and initiative far above that of the untutored field 
hand; this contact with the white was in effect an involun- 
tary education. This appeared even in dress. ‘‘For though 
their own native taste,” says Kemble, “is decidedly both 
barbarous and ludicrous, it is astonishing how very soon 
they mitigate it in imitation of their white models.” The 
mulattoes in Charleston were often as well dressed as the 
whites.°° The best witness to the benefits derived from 
slavery was the fact that for a generation after emancipa- 
tion the older Negroes who received their training under the 
old regime made the most faithful and consistent laborers 
when set free.*! 

There were, however, other effects of slavery which off- 
set its advantages. The slave had no true home life and 
without this it is impossible to train personality and char- 
acter. The father felt no responsibility for children that 
were not really his but his master’s. The mother merely 
discharged the animal functions of bearing and rearing the 
child, all the finer instincts of motherhood being prostituted 
to a selfish commercial end. The slave-mother, of course, 
did not feel the pathos of the situation when pointing to her 
children she said: ‘‘ Look missis! little niggers for you and 
massa; plenty little niggers for you and little missis.”” The 
slave lived perpetually in an atmosphere of fawning and 
flattery by no means conducive to the development of inde- 
pendent manhood either in himself or his master. Being 
outside those social sanctions which keep the free man 
honest and trustworthy he was often guilty of petty theft 
and deceit and the law recognized the logical results of his 
status upon his character by refusing to take the word of a 
slave against a freeman. The slave had no social standing 
and no respect for himself or his fellow slaves and hence 

50 Journal, pp. 25, 44, 180; Olmsted, ‘Seaboard Slave States,” I, p. 390. 
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exercised unbounded insolence and tyranny towards his fel- 
lows. This gave to the social intercourse between slaves a 
flavor of vulgarity and insincerity utterly incompatible with 
the development of the finer instincts of personality.” 

The essential injustice of slavery lies in withholding the 
legitimate use of those means for self-development which are 
the inalienable right of every creature born with potentiali- 
ties for personality. It becomes a national crime when the 
public conscience in any age recognizes in a group or an in- 
dividual potentialities for the exercise of rights or the dis- 
charge of social functions with a rational regard for the 
well-being of society as a whole, and yet through powerful 
class interests refuses to give legal recognition to those 
rights. The paradox of the slaveholder’s position and the 
fundamental injustice of it appear even in the slave codes 
and the arguments used in defense of the “peculiar institu- 
tion.’”’ The slave codes treated the slave in one clause as a 
chattel, an irrational thing, and yet proceed to embody in 
the same code regulations against learning to read and write, 
theft, and murder, thus acknowledging that the slave is both 
rational and moral. Laws against teaching slaves were 
passed in South Carolina in 1834, in Georgia, 1829, Louisi- 
ana, 1829, Alabama, 1830 and Virginia, 1849. 

As a result of this negation of his personality the slave 
thought and acted solely in terms of the social mind of the 
white. Hence the prevailing idea of the slave, ‘‘massa can 
do no wrong.” * The slave had no social consciousness, no 
ethical code apart from that of the white master; his self- 
determining powers of personality had no scope for expres- 
sion or development. He looked down with infinite scorn 
upon the ‘‘poor white trash” which had no entrée into his 
master’s circle and he pitied the free Negro because his lack 
of a master gave him no social standing. To have a Negro 
overseer was a disgrace. Olmsted overheard the following 
conversation between two Negroes: ‘‘ Workin’ in a tobacco 
factory all de year roun’, an’ come Christmas, only twenty 


52 Kemble, op. cit., pp. 60 ff., 29, 134, 153, 239, 263. 
53 Lewis, “Journal of a West India Proprietor,’’ 404. 
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dollars! Workin’ mighty hard too—up to twelve o’clock 
o’night very often—an’ den to hab a nigger oberseah!” ‘A 
nigger!” ‘‘Yes dat’s it yer see. Wouldn’t care ef it warn’t 
for dat. Nothin’ but a dirty nigger! orderin’ ’round, jes’ as 
ef he was a wite man.” ** To be sure, on the basis of this 
submerged status of the slave, ties of the greatest intimacy 
and affection often grew up between master and slave. But 
the slave’s personality was absorbed by that of his master. 
Petty thefts, deceits and delinquencies of the slave were ex- 
cused because it was all in the family. The master even felt 
his slave’s acts to be morally his own and condoned them as 
he would his own foibles. It should never be forgotten that 
when the Negro made the transition from the artificial and 
quasi-social status of the slave to a free democratic order, 
where individual worth and social efficiency determine one’s 
place in society, he was like a child taught to swim with 
bladders and suddenly deprived of them. 


“Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.” 


JoHN M. MECKLIN. 
54 Op. cit., I, p. 114. 








HISTORY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 
IN WASHINGTON 


If one is making a collection of striking contrasts between 
what once was, but now is, he should certainly include in this 
list the Preparatory High School established for Negro 
youth in the National Capital, November, 1870, and the 
beautiful new Dunbar High School which was dedicated 
January 15, 1917. It is indeed a far cry from the basement 
of the Presbyterian Church in which this first Preparatory 
High School was located and the magnificent brick, stone- 
trimmed building of Elizabethan architecture with a front- 
age of 401 feet which was recently christened the Dunbar 
High School in honor of the poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
This new school represents an outlay of more than a half a 
million dollars. The ground cost the government $60,000, 
the building and equipment $550,000, and it is considered 
one of the most complete and beautiful institutions for Negro 
youth in the country.! There is a faculty of 48 teachers, 


1 The auditorium has a large stage, seating capacity for 1,500, with pro- 
visions made for presenting motion pictures. The pipe organ in the auditorium 
offers musical advantages which the pupils have never before enjoyed. The 
lunch room having a modern kitchen for the preparation of hot foods contributes 
greatly to the health and comfort of both teachers and pupils. The efficiency 
of the music department has been greatly enhanced by the five pianos which 
have been installed. Standing on the balconies provided for visitors one may 
see the large gymnasiums for both boys and girls in which are dressing rooms 
provided with shower baths and the most up-to-date equipment. The printing 
plant is valued at $4,000. The classes in bookkeeping and accounting will 
have the great advantage of receiving instruction in a real bank, for a banking 
department has been provided with a safe and windows and all the other modern 
facilities found in such an institution. 

In the dining room and the living room, each having modern furniture, 
the girls in the domestic science course may learn by actual experience how to 
lay a table, arrange furniture and keep house. Botany, zoology, chemistry 
and physics are taught in laboratories and lecture rooms which occupy prac- 
tically the whole basement floor. In the department of physics there is a par- 
ticularly fine apparatus, which represents the careful collection and selection 
of many years. The wireless outfit which is soon to be installed will greatly 
increase the advantages enjoyed by the pupils. 
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many of them being graduates from the leading colleges and 
universities of the country, and 1,252 pupils are enrolled, 545 
boys and 707 girls. 

It would have required a vivid and fertile imagination 
indeed for a pupil who attended that first high school to 
have dreamed of an institution so comprehensive and effi- 
cient as the high school of to-day. In fact, the first high 
school for Negro youth was not a high school at all. It was, 
as its name indicated, a Preparatory High School established 
in 1870. It was mainly composed of pupils completing the 
last two years of the grammar grades, although, accord- 
ing to the school report of that year, a small number of 
students were pursuing the high school course.? The new 
institution labored under several decided disadvantages. 
In the first place, the teaching force was inadequate, as there 
was only one instructor for 45 pupils. Sufficient time for 
advanced studies was not given and the school suffered also 
from the loss of pupils employed to meet the growing de- 
mand for teachers in the lower grades.’ 

The first class would have graduated in 1875, but the 
demand for teachers being so much greater than the supply, 
the first two classes were drawn into the teaching corps, be- 
fore they had completed the prescribed course.*' It was not 

Nothing is more gratifying to the visitor than the spacious library on the 
second floor of the building, which is complete in its appointments, with a capacity 
for 4,337 volumes and facilities for the accommodation of 185 students. On 
the first floor are the administration offices and a study hall with a seating 
capacity for 106 students. In their armory under the Auditorium the Cadets 
have space enough for several companies and there is also a rifle range for target 
practice. In this new building there are 35 class rooms, 5 retiring rooms, an 
emergency room, 7 locker rooms and locker accommodations for 1,500 pupils. 
A greenhouse and a roof garden are being constructed and it is hoped that Con- 
gress may make an appropriation for building a stadium in the rear of the school. 

The course of study in the Dunbar High School includes all the academic 
and business subjects taught in similar schools of accredited standing, as well 
as domestic science, printing, physical training and military science. 

2 Annual Report of the Colored Schools of Washington and Georgetown, 
1872-73, p. 31. 

3 Jbid., pp. 31, 62, and 95. 

4 First Report of the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools of the D. C., 
1875-76, pp. 174, 181. 
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until 1877, therefore, that the first high school commence- 
ment was held, eleven pupils being awarded diplomas. 
These were Dora F. Baker, Mary L. Beason, Fannie M. 
Costin, Julia C. Grant, Fannie E. McCoy, Cornelia A. 
Pinckney, Carrie E. Taylor, Mary E. M. Thomas, James C. 
Craig, John A. Parker, and James B. Wright. Three mem- 
bers of this class are now teaching in the Washington public 
schools. Of the capabilities of the pupils and conditions 
of the school, Superintendent Newton in his annual report 
said: ‘‘The progress which has been made in the organiza- 
tion and the perfecting of an efficient school system in a 
brief period has probably few parallels in any part of the 
country. The capabilities of the pupils in general for 
acquiring knowledge have been demonstrated to be not in- 
ferior to those of any children in the country.” ® 

The first principal of the Preparatory High School was 
Miss Emma J. Hutchins, a native of New Hampshire. Like 
many white men and women who came from the North at 
that time, Miss Hutchins was fired with zeal to do every- 
thing in her power to educate and uplift the youth of the 
newly emancipated race. She served as principal of the O 
Street, now the John F. Cook, School and was then placed 
in charge of the Preparatory High School in 1870. After 
teaching here one year, Miss Hutchins resigned to accept a 
position in Oswego County, New York. There was no dis- 
satisfaction on the part of either Miss Hutchins or of the 
people whom she served, but she resigned, because, as she 
said, there were among the Negroes themselves teachers 
thoroughly equipped to take up the work and carry it on 
and she could find employment elsewhere. From one who 
knew her personally comes the statement, ‘‘ Miss Hutchins’ 
term of service in the Washington public schools was brief, 
but the impress she made upon those with whom she came 
into contact has remained indelibly fixed through the years 
that have followed. High ideals, conscientious perform- 
ance of duty under adverse conditions and loyalty to the 

6 Ibid., 1874-75, p. 252. 
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interest of her pupils—hers was indeed the spirit of the 
true teacher.”’ 

In the third report of the Board of Trustees the Public 
Schools Superintendent, George F. T. Cook, tells us: ‘‘The 
pupils first transferred to this Preparatory High School, 
as well as those for two or three subsequent years, had com- 
pleted only the sixth year of the seven required for the 
completion of the school course at that time—hence the 
name Preparatory High School.” But the superintendent 
recommended that the transfer of small classes of pupils 
in the first grade of the grammar course from the several 
school districts be discontinued, and that in lieu thereof 
there be two central grammar schools for the accommoda- 
tion of all pupils in the last year of the grammar course— 
one to be located in the Summer or Stevens building and the 
other in the Lincoln building. This was intended to bring 
into the high school only those pupils pursuing advanced 
studies. The object of this Preparatory High School, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cook, was twofold: ‘‘to economize teaching 
force by concentrating under one teacher several small 
classes of the seme grade of attainment, located in different 
parts of the city, and to present to the pupils of the schools 
incentives to higher aim in education. In both respects,” 
says he, ‘‘it has been eminently successful, perhaps more so 
in the latter, since it has furnished to the teacherships of 
these schools and those of the surrounding country many 
teachers.’’ 

In the fall of 1871 Miss Mary J. Patterson succeeded 
Miss Hutchins as principal of the high school, which was 
then located in the Stevens building on 21st Street during 
that year. Miss Patterson was graduated from Oberlin 
College with the degree of A.B. in 1862. So far as the 
records show, she has the distinction of being the first woman, 
of African blood, to receive a college education. When 
Miss Patterson attended Oberlin College, she took what 
was called the gentleman’s course, which required a study 


6 Third Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Colored Public 
Schools of Washington and Georgetown, The Preparatory High School. 
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of not only Latin and Greek, but the higher mathematics 
as well. It doubtless received the name gentleman’s course, 
because at that time women did not as a rule pursue such 
studies. It is easy to imagine what an impetus and an 
inspiration such a woman would be at the head of a new 
school established for the youth of a race for which high 
standards and lofty ideals had to be set. She was a woman 
with a strong, forceful personality, and showed tremendous 
power for good in establishing high intellectual standards 
in the public schools. Thoroughness was one of Miss Pat- 
terson’s most striking characteristics as a teacher. She 
was a quick, alert, vivacious and indefatigable worker. 
During Miss Patterson’s administration, which lasted alto- 
gether twelve years, three important events occurred: the 
name ‘Preparatory High School” was dropped; in 1877, 
the first high school commencement was held; and the nor- 
mal department was added with the principal of the high 
school as its head. 

After Miss Patterson had served one year as principal, 
Mr. Richard T. Greener was appointed in 1872 to take her 
place. As Miss Patterson was the first woman of color to 
be graduated from Oberlin College, so Mr. Greener has the 
distinction of being the first man of African descent to be 
thus honored by Harvard College. He received his pre- 
paratory education in Boston, Oberlin and Cambridge, and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1870. A _ scholar and 
lawyer by profession, Mr. Greener has attracted attention 
by his essays and orations. He has held a number of im- 
portant positions, having served as Professor in the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in the Reconstruction period, 
Dean of the Law School of Howard University, Chief Civil 
Service Examiner for New York City, and United States 
Consul at Vladivostock, Russia. After serving as principal 
of the high school nearly one year, Mr. Greener left it for 
fields of broader opportunity. Miss Patterson was then 
reappointed principal of the Preparatory High School and 
held the position till 1884, when Mr. F. L. Cadozo, Sr., suc- 
ceeded her. 
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When Mr. F. L. Cardozo, Sr., was appointed to the prin- 
cipalship of the high school, the standard of scholarship 
required of the principals was certainly maintained. For 
he had the rare distinction of being educated at Glasgow 
University, Glasgow, Scotland. There he won two scholar- 
ships of $1,000 each in Greek and Latin. He also took a 
course in the London School of Theology, London, England, 
where he completed the three-year course in two years. He 
was once pastor of the Tremont Street Congregational 
Church, New Haven, Connecticut. Later he went to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he engaged in missionary work 
in the employ of the American Board of Missions. Mr. 
Cardozo founded the Avery Institute in Charleston, and 
served as its principal until he became Treasurer of the 
State of South Carolina, in 1870. Under Governor Chamber- 
lain he was Secretary of State for two terms.’ 

At that time there were 172 pupils in the school, but by 
1886 the enrollment was 247, which was more than five times 
what it was when the school was established. In 1887-88, 
when the enrollment was 361, there were nine teachers, ex- 
clusive of the instructors in music and drawing. There 
was an increase of two teachers in 1888-89. From 1877 to 
1894 the high school course consisted of three years’ work. 
But in 1894 the course was enriched and enlarged by the 
addition of several electives and since then it has been 
lengthened to four years. The commercial department was 
established in 1884-85 and in 1887 a business course requir- 
ing two years of study was added. This with a technical 
course also requiring two years of study laid the founda- 
tion of the Armstrong Manual Training School. Girls 
were given an opportunity of taking up domestic science 
and boys military drill. Referring to the school in 1889- 
90 Superintendent Cook said: ‘‘This school is growing, not 
only in number but in a condition to perform better and 
more useful work. In the practical importance of subjects 

7 Simmons, ‘Men of Mark,”’ p. 428. 

8 This is based on the Reports of the Board of Education of the District 


of Columbia. 
17 
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taught and in their better and increasing provision for pre- 
paring pupils for business life there is recognition of the 
fact that practical usefulness is the great end of intellectual 
discipline.” ° 

It was during Mr. Cardozo’s administration that the 
high school was moved from the Miner building to a new 
structure in 1891. So far back as 1874 Mr. Cook urged the 
construction of a suitable building for the high school. But 
it was not until 1889-90 that an appropriation therefor was 
made.!® This building, known as the M Street High School, 
was erected on M Street, near the intersection of New York 
and New Jersey Avenues, where the institution remained until 
it moved into the Dunbar. 

In 1896 Dr. W. 8S. Montgomery was appointed principal 
of the M Street High School and held that position for three 
years. Dr. Montgomery was graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, receiving the degree of A.B. in 1879 and the degree of 
A.M. in 1906. He completed the Howard University medical 
course in 1884. From the time Dr. Montgomery was ap- 
pointed principal of the Hillsdale School in 1875 till the 
present, with the exception of two years spent in study at 
Dartmouth, he has served the public school system of the 
District of Columbia continuously." In referring to his 
principalship of the M Street High School, one of his co- 
laborers states that it ‘“‘was marked by a period of con- 
structive work. He stood for high scholarship with a lean- 
ing toward the classical high school.’ 

® Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools, 1889-90, 

. 175. 
‘ 10 The site of the building cost $24,592.50, the building itself cost $74,454.88, 
the fixtures $9,862.44, making a total expenditure of $109,909.82. (See Report 
of the Board of Education of D. C., 1904-1905.) 

11From 1875 to 1882 he was principal of a Grammar School. In 1882 
he was appointed supervising principal and served in that capacity for four- 
teen years. In 1896 he was placed at the head of the M Street High School 
and served three years. In 1899 he was again appointed supervising principal 
and served two years. In 1900 he was made assistant superintendent for the 
colored schools and remained in that position for seven years. In 1907 he was 


appointed for the fourth time to a supervising principalship and holds this 
position at the present time. 
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Judge Robert H. Terrell succeeded Dr. Montgomery in 
1899. He was the second principal of the high school to 
hold a degree from Harvard College. When a boy, he was 
a pupil in the public schools of the District of Columbia 
and was a member of one of the early classes in the old Pre- 
paratory High School. Mr. Terrell finished his prepara- 
tion for college at Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachu- 
setts and was graduated from Harvard University in the class 
of 1884. In the fall of that year he was appointed a teacher 
in the high school and held that position for five years. In 
the fall of 1889 he was appointed chief of a division in the 
United States Treasury Department, where he served four 
years. In the meantime Mr. Terrell had studied law. He 
practiced that profession till 1889, when he was again ap- 
pointed teacher in the high school. He was afterward pro- 
moted to the principalship. In 1902 President Roosevelt 
nominated him for a judgeship of one of the City Courts of 
Washington and Mr. Terrell resigned the principalship to 
accept this position. While serving as principal of the 
high school Mr. Terrell devoted much of his time out of 
school to preparing his boys for college. It is largely due 
to his influence that a goodly number of its graduates have 
completed their education at Harvard. 

_ Mrs. Anna J. Cooper was appointed Judge Terrell’s 
successor and served from 1901 till 1906. Mrs. Cooper pre- 
pared for college at the St. Augustine Normal School. Like 
Miss Patterson Mrs. Cooper was graduated at Oberlin 
College, receiving the degrees A.B. in 1884 and A.M. in 1888. 
With the exception of a few years Mrs. Cooper has taught 
in the public schools from 1887 to the present time. She is 
the author of ‘‘A Voice from the South,” which received 
most complimentary notices in representative newspapers 
and magazines. During her administration in 1904 the 
course of study for the M Street High School like that of 
the other academic high schools was considerably changed 
and greatly enlarged. 

Mr. William Tecumseh Sherman Jackson succeeded Mrs. 
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Cooper in 1906. He was educated at Amherst College which 
conferred upon him the degrees of A.B. in 1892 and A.M. in 
1897. He thereafter pursued postgraduate studies at the 
Catholic University of America. Mr. Jackson’s twenty-five 
years of service have all been in the high school. He was 
teacher of mathematics from 1892 to 1904, principal of M 
Street High School from 1906 to 1909 and has been head 
teacher in the Department of Business Practice from 1912 to 
the present time. In commenting upon Mr. Jackson’s work, 
one of his superior officers declared that he ‘‘introduced the 
individual promotion system, stimulated interest in athletics 
and fostered the school spirit.” 

Mr. Edward Christopher Williams succeeded Mr. Jack- 
son as principal of the M Street High School in 1909. He 
was graduated from the Central High School in Cleveland, 
Ohio, holds the degree of B.L. from the Western Reserve 
University, and an honor certificate from the New York 
State Library School. He was Librarian of the Western 
Reserve University from 1894 to 1909, and was instructor in 
bibliographical subjects in the Western Reserve University 
Library School from 1904 to 1909. After serving seven 
years as principal of the M Street High School, he resigned 
June, 1916, to accept a position in Howard University as 
Librarian and Director of the Library School. Mr. Williams 
achieved success as an administrative officer while principal 
of the M Street High School. 

Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, the present principal of this school, 
was educated in the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, finishing the course at the M Street High School in June, 
1898. He was graduated from Oberlin, with the degree of 
A.B. in 1902, and from the Law Department of Howard 
University in 1909. In 1902 he was appointed teacher 
in the M Street High School and discharged his duties in the 
new field of action with enthusiasm and zeal. During these 
years Mr. Wilkinson devoted much of his time after school 
hours to the training and instructing of athletic teams, par- 
ticularly football and baseball, at a time when physical 
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training for high school boys was not an established part of 
the regular curriculum. This interest was not confined to 
M Street High School only but extended to all secondary 
schools of the vicinity and resulted in the formation of the 
Inter-Scholastic Athletic Association of the Middle Atlantic 
States under whose auspices track meets and basket ball 
were first introduced into the capital of the nation. Thus 
athletic interest was extended, until they were registered in 
the Amateur Athletic Union of America as the first and at 
present the only football officials of color in America. Mr. 
Wilkinson was equally active in assisting the military or- 
ganization of the high school. In November, 1912, Mr. Wil- 
kinson was promoted to the principalship of the Armstrong 
Manual Training School and transferred to the principal- 
ship of the Dunbar High School, July 15, 1916. 

It is safe to assert that at the head of no school in the 
United States have there been teachers who have availed 
themselves of better educational advantages than have the 
principals of the high school for the education of Negroes 
in the District of Columbia. In looking over the list one ob- 
serves that of the ten principals, who have guided and 
molded the school, two held degrees from Harvard Univer- 
sity, three from Oberlin College, one from Dartmouth, one 
from Amherst, one from Western Reserve University, and 
one was educated in the University of Glasgow in Scotland. 

But, however well-trained and strong the principal of a 
school may be, it is impossible for him to accomplish as 
much as he might, if his teachers also are not efficient and 
conscientious in the discharge of their duties. In this respect 
this high school has been greatly blessed, for the teachers 
have, as a rule, not only enjoyed superior educational ad- 
vantages, but have faithfully discharged their duties. Al- 
though it is impossible in this article to mention by name all 
the teachers who have done so much to raise the standard of 
the high school to the enviable position it occupies to-day, 
no sketch, however short, could do the subject justice with- 
out reference to a few of the instructors who have been in 
the school almost from its establishment to the present time. 
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Among these none have rendered more valuable service than 
the late Miss Laura Barney, for many years a teacher of his- 
tory and an assistant principal, Miss Carolina E. Parke, 
teacher of algebra, Miss Harriet Riggs, head of the English 
Department, Mr. Hugh M. Browne, instructor in physics, 
and Mr. T. W. Hunster, the organizer and director of the 
Drawing Department. 

It would be difficult to name a high school, the graduates 
or former pupils of which have achieved success in such 
numbers and of such brilliancy as have those trained in the 
high school for Negroes in the District of Columbia. If one 
investigates the antecedents of some of the young Negroes 
who have made the most brilliant records at the best uni- 
versities in the country, he will discover that a large number 
of them were trained in this high school. Miss Cora Jack- 
son by competitive examination won a scholarship at the 
University of Chicago. Phi Beta Kappa keys have been won 
by R. C. Bruce at Harvard, Ellis Rivers at Yale, Clyde Mc- 
Duffie and Rayford Logan at Williams, Charles Houston 
and John R. Pinkett at Amherst, Adelaide Cocke at Cornell, 
and Herman Drear at Bowdoin. 

In scanning the list of the men and women whose foun- 
dation of education and usefulness was laid in this institu- 
tion, one is surprised to see the wide range of positions they 
so creditably fill. In almost every trade and profession open 
to the colored American, from a janitorship to a judgeship, 
it is possible to find a man or a woman who has either com- 
pleted or only partially completed the course of this high 
school. Mr. R. C. Bruce, a graduate of Harvard College, 
now assistant superintendent of colored public schools; Miss 
Nannie Burroughs, the founder and president of the Na- 
tional Training School for Women; Mr. Frederick Morton, 
principal of the Manassas Industrial School; Miss Marian 
Shadd, Mr. John C. Nalle, Major James E. Walker, super- 
vising principals in the District of Columbia; Dr. John 
Smith, the statistician of the Board of Education; Miss 
Emma G. Merritt, director of primary instruction; Mr. 
Charles M. Thomas, a successful instructor in the Miner 
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Normal School; 36 out of the 47 principals of buildings and 
a large corps of efficient teachers of Washington, have all 
either been graduated from or pursued courses in this high 
school. 

The first Negro who ever won the distinction of being 
commencement orator at Harvard College was Robert H. 
Terrell, who studied in the Preparatory High School shortly 
after it was established and who is now one of five justices 
in the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia, having 
been first appointed by President Roosevelt and then reap- 
pointed by Presidents Taft and Wilson. The first Negro 
who was ever elected class orator at Harvard University 
was Clement G. Morgan, another graduate of this high 
school. He was formerly a member of the Board of Alder- 
men in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and is at present a law- 
yer of good repute. 

The young man who won the Pasteur prize at Harvard 
University, who was twice chosen one of the three to repre- 
sent Harvard in her debate, first with Princeton and then 
with Yale, the young man, who, in addition to all this honor, 
was finally elected class orator, was Roscoe Conklin Bruce, 
a former student of the same high school. A distinguished 
representative in the legal profession is Hugh C. Francis, 
who completed the four-year course in Harvard University 
in three years, then was graduated from the Harvard Law 
School with honor and is now practicing his profession in 
Porto Rico. Other representatives of the law are Albertus 
Brown, who served as a judge in Toledo, Ohio, for two days 
by appointment of the mayor, and Ferdinand Morton, As- 
sistant District Attorney of New York City. 

The record made by some of the high school graduates 
in the Army and Navy of this country has been very cred- 
itable indeed. When Dewey electrified the world on an 
eventful day in May some years ago, one of the seamen who 
aimed a gun straight and made it bark loud was a certain 
colored youth named John Jordan, who had studied in this 
same high school. It is even said by those in a position to 
know that he opened the battle of Manila. It is certain, how- 
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ever, that he was placed in charge of a crew of gunners in 
a forward turret, and that he was afterward promoted to 
the position of chief gunner’s mate. For a time he was in 
Annapolis instructing classes in ordnance, the members of 
which were, of course, practically all white. Just a short 
time ago he was retired. Frank Stewart, another graduate of 
this school, served with distinction as a captain of the volun- 
teer army during the Philippine campaign and was later 
made presidente of a town where he rendered further services 
with credit to himself and his country. 

A few years ago Joseph Cook, another representative of 
this high school, taught classes in electricity in the training 
station at Newport. Cook ran a dynamo, an extremely com- 
plicated affair, on Admiral Sampson’s ship during the Spanish- 
American war. For some reason he was assigned to other 
duty on the ship, was taken from the dynamo and a white man 
was put in his place. But the latter was unable to master 
the intricacies of the machine and was soon given other work 
to do. 

Oliver Davis is another alumnus of this school. He is 
now a captain in the United States Army, being the first 
colored man from the ranks who passed an examination for 
a commission in the army. Three of the finest lieutenants in 
the Spanish-American War, Thomas Clarke, Harry Burgess 
and William Cardozo, were all trained at this institution. 
Under command of Major James E. Walker, another prod- 
uct of this school, the First Separate Battalion was the first 
organization to leave the District of Columbia for the Mex- 
ican border last summer, because this, the only colored unit 
in the District National Guard, was the first to be ready for 
such military service. Eleven of its officers are graduates 
of this high school. This battalion had the distinction of 
being generally lauded for the valuable services it rendered 
the country during the late unpleasantness with Mexico." 
Among others who have distinguished themselves in mili- 

12 Among the officers are Captains C. C. H. Davis, S. H. Epps, L. H. Patter- 
son, Lieutenants A. C. Newman, Principal of the Armstrong Manual Training 


School, B. D. Boyd, T. J. Abrams, C. King and R. A. Jackson, all products of 
this high school. 
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tary affairs are Eldridge Hawkins, Ex-Secretary of the 
American Legation at Liberia and for several years captain 
of the Liberian Constabulary. Joseph Martin also served as 
a lieutenant in Liberia." 

Graduates of this school have succeeded in all the walks 
of life. In music Captain Walter H. Loving is a distin- 
guished representative indeed. He is the founder and di- 
rector of the far-famed Philippine band, conceded by fore- 
most musicians of the day to be one of the finest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the whole world. This band has made 
extensive tours and has scored phenomenal success every- 
where it has played. The credit due Captain Loving, who 
has now retired, is all the greater, when one considers, that 
when he commenced this work, a large proportion of the men 
not only knew little or nothing about music but nothing at all 
about the instruments they now play with such artistic skill. 
James Reese Europe is a composer of distinction and the 
leader of an orchestra which is constantly in demand among 
the most cultured and the wealthiest people of New York. 
Among these high school graduates there is at least one 
theatrical manager, in the person of Andrew Thomas, who 
has directed the affairs of the Howard Theatre with much 
success. Miss Mary P. Burrill and Mr. Nathaniel Guy, 
dramatic readers and trainers, deserve special mention for 
the service they have rendered the Washington schools and 
the community in their particular field. 

Dr. Charles I. West, formerly assistant surgeon-in-chief 
of Freedman’s Hospital, distinguished himself in a competi- 
tive medical examination held a few years ago, and is to-day 
one of the foremost physicians in Washington. Some of the 
wealthiest and most skillful physicians in the national cap- 
ital, among whom may be mentioned Dr. John R. Francis, 
lately deceased, and Dr. Thomas Martin, received their scho- 
lastic training in this high school. There are other products 
of this school achieving success, both here and elsewhere, 
in the professions of medicine and dentistry. 


13 He served in Liberia with Colonel Young, who organized the Liberian 
Constabulary. 
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It is very clear that this high school has given a wonder- 
ful intellectual impetus to the youth of Washington, many 
of whom would have been unable to get even a sip at the 
fountain of knowledge, if they could not have quenched 
their thirst without money and without price. Without the 
knowledge acquired in the high school it would have been 
impossible for many teachers to occupy the positions of use- 
fulness, honor and emolument which they now hold. This 
high school too has been a great blessing, not only to those 
representatives of the race who live under the shadow of 
the capitol, but to many elsewhere. There is no doubt that 
a majority of the pupils trained in this school have reflected 
great credit upon their alma mater by doing their work in 
the world conscientiously and well. And here in Washing- 
ton, if you meet a skillful physician, an excellent teacher, 
an expert typewriter or stenographer, a faithful, efficient 
letter carrier, a distinguished officer in the national guard, 
or a good citizen on general principles, you are likely to 
find a graduate of this high school or somebody who has 
studied there. 

Mary CuyurcH TERRELL. 





OUR NEW POSSESSIONS—THE DANISH WEST 
INDIES 


By the recent purchase treaty agreed upon between this 
country and Denmark the United States government has 
for the sum of $25,000,000 obtained the three Virgin Islands 
known as the Danish West Indies. As more than ninety 
per cent. of their 27,000 inhabitants are Negroes, the Ameri- 
can people, upon whom devolves the duty of shaping the 
destiny of these new subjects, will doubtless be interested 
in learning more about them. Searching for these islands 
on the map they appear as three tiny spots lying to the east 
and southeast of Porto Rico and at the extreme east of the 
Greater Antilles. The islands are St. Thomas, St. John 
and St. Croix which lies about 40 miles southeast of St. 
Thomas. The area of St. Thomas is about 33 square miles; 
that of St. John 21, while St. Croix is much larger, cover- 
ing about 84 square miles. These islands are no less re- 
markable for their fertility than for the intelligence and 
industry of their inhabitants. The climate is delightful, but 
this is counterbalanced by the earthquakes and hurricanes 
which occur at uncertain intervals.! 

1For a general description and account of the Danish West Indies see: 
H. W. Bates, ‘‘Central America and the West Indies,’’ 176-178; Susan De 
Forest Day, ‘‘The Cruise of the Scythian in the West Indies,”’ pp. 52-57; Otto 
Delitsch, ‘‘Westindien und die Siidpolar-Linder,”’ Bd. 1, Abth. 4, Danische 
Besitzungen, pp. 2106-2115; A. Von Dewitz, ‘In Danisch-Westindien,” passim; 
H. M. W. Fischer, ‘Om Dansk Vestindien,”’ passim; A. Granier de Cassagnac, 
“Voyage aux Antiles,” II, 161-184; Robert T. Hill, “Cuba and Porto Rico 
with other Islands of the West Indies,” pp. 25, 26, 306, 809-316; George Hést, 
“Efterretninger om den Sanct Thomas og dens Gouverneurer, optegnede der 
poa Landet fra 1769 indtil 1776,” passim; John P. Knox, “ An Historical Account 
of St. Thomas, West Indies,” passim; J. P. Labat, “Nouveau Voyage aux 
fles de l’Amerfque,”’ I, 73, 74, 78 and II, 12, 196, 197, 285-292; A. P. Ledru, 
“Voyage aux fles de Ténériffe, la Trinité, Saint-Thomas, Sainte-Croix et Porto 
Rico,” pp. 160-188; G. Van Lennep Coster, “‘Aanterkeningen, gehonden ge- 


durende mijn Verblijf in de West-Indién in de jaren 1837-1840”; W.C. Morris, 
“The History of Colonization,’’ II, 284-286; C. G. A. Oldendorp, ‘Geschichte 
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Although the discovery and settlement of the Danish 
West Indies by Europeans are not of ancient date, their early 
history is fragmentary and conjectural. Tribes of Caribs? 
were found on these islands by Christopher Columbus when 
he discovered the group on his second voyage to America 
in 1493. Judging from carvings upon the rocks and numer- 


der Mission der Evangelischen Briider auf den Caribischen Inseln St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, und St. Jan,” passim; P. L. Oxholm, “De Danske Vestindiske Oers 
Tilsand i Henseende til Population, Cultur og Finance-Forfotning i Anledning 
af nogle Breve fra St. Croix,’’ passim; ‘The Present State of the West Indies,” 
pp. 72-74 and 93-94; J. J. Elisée, “Virgin Islands and Santa Cruz” (in The 
Earth and its Inhabitants by the same author), Vol. XVII, pp. 430-436; J. 
Reinhardt and C. F. Liilken, “Bidrag til det Vestindiske Origes og namligen 
til de Dansk-Vestindiske Oers Herpetologie,” pp. 153-291; J. P. B. Von Rohr, 
“Anmerkungen iiber den Cattunbau,” Part I; Karl von Scherzer, ‘Die West- 
indischen Inseln St. Thomas, Haiti, Porto Rico und Cuba,” II, 467-495; Damian 
Schiitz-Holzhausen und R. Springer, “Cuba und die iibrigen Inseln Westindiens”’; 
Sir Hans Sloane, ‘A Voyage to the Islands Madera, Barbados, Nieves, St. 
Christophers and Jamaica’’; James Smith, “The Winter of 1840 in St. Croix, 
with an Excursion to Tortola and St. Thomas”’; Stenzel, “‘ Die Insel St. Thomas,” 
passim; C. A. Stoddard, “Cruising among the Caribbees,” pp. 23-50; C. E. 
Taylor, “Leaflets from the Danish West Indies,” passim; Frederik Thaarup, 
“Verledning til det Danske Monarkies Statistik,” passim; C. W. Tooke, ‘The 
Danish Colonial Fiscal System in the West Indies,’ passim; A. Trollope, ‘The 
West Indies and the Spanish Main,” pp. 8 and 235-241; H. West, ‘“ Bidrag til 
Beskrivelse over Sta. Croix med kort Udsigt over St. Thomas, St. Jean, Tortola, 
Spanishtown og Crabeneiland”’ and ‘‘ Beytrige zur Beschreibung von St. Croix,” 
passim; F. Wharton, ‘‘A Digest of the International Law of the United States”’; 
“A Winter in the West Indies and Florida,”’ by an invalid, pp. 35-62. 

2 The Caribs who were kind to each other and hospitable to strangers were 
made vindictive and cruel by the treatment received from the Spaniards. With 
their cruel weapons they fought without ceasing for the possession of their 
native land, but they, of course, were no match for the invaders. 

When missionaries from Europe attempted to convert them they haughtily 
replied “‘You have stolen our lands and those of our neighbors; you have mas- 
sacred our people, desolated our homes, and committed unheard-of cruelties 
for the sake of gold. How then can you expect from what we have seen of 
the bad life of you Christians that we should wish to be like you?” So fear- 
ful had been the barbarities practiced upon them that the very name of Christian 
inspired them with horror and to call them Christians never failed to excite 
them and to make them grind their teeth with rage. A defenceless, subject 
people who were so intelligent as to understand thoroughly the hypocrisy of 
their conquerors and who were possessed of the courage to express their contempt 
boldly were, in those times, inviting greater cruelties, even possible extermination. 
Taylor, “Leaflets from the West Indies,”’ 108. 
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ous relics these people had occupied the islands from time 
immemorial. The natives were decreed enemies of the 
state by Charles V in 1550 and thereafter were soon exter- 
minated. When the Earl of Cumberland touched at the 
islands on his way to Porto Rico in 1596 he described them 
as a knot of little islands, uninhabited, sandy, barren and 
craggy.® 

The Dutch and English preceded the Danes in the occu- 
pation of St. Thomas, but as far as is known, they were at 
no time present in large numbers. Nine families of them 
with their slaves were found there in 1666. That year a 
company of Danes under Erik Smidt landed at St. Thomas 
and made the first Danish settlement in the Virgin Islands. 
They claimed to represent the Danish Chartered Company 
of Guinea and the West Indies with headquarters at Copen- 
hagen. Before these settlers could permanently settle here, 
however, their expedition was broken up by certain Dutch- 
men led by one Huntman after the death of Smidt and be- 
fore the Danes had finished their fort. But this was only 
temporary success for the Dutch. This company had pre- 
viously acquired territory on the Gold Coast and had built 
forts between Christiansburg and the eastern side of the 
Volta River. Their purpose in the West Indies was the 
cultivation of sugar, tobacco and other products; and be- 
cause of the scarcity of labor the work was to be done by 
slaves‘ from their African possessions. Under the encour- 
agement of Christian V the first cargo of slaves was brought 
over in 1680.° 

It is conceded that the real progress of the colony began 
with the rule of Gov. Jérgen Iwersen, who succeeded Smidt, 
landing on the island May 23, 1672. He was a man of stern 
and forceful personality who exacted absolute observance 
of the regulations he imposed, with severe penalties for 

3 Taylor, “Leaflets from the West Indies,” 108. 

4It is said that a relic of the Danish slave trade, the long Danish gun, 
played an important part in the Ashanti War with England and that up to the 
present these long-barrelled muskets are prized in remote parts of West Africa. 


5 Knox, “St. Thomas, West Indies,” 45, and Taylor, “Leaflets from the 
Danish West Indies,’’ 2 et seq. 
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their violation. He required the strict keeping of the Sab- 
bath, dealt severely with bond servants guilty of misde- 
meanors, and treated the Negro slaves still more cruelly.® 

It is said that while the Danes in Africa were not par- 
ticularly unkind to the slaves the West Indian Danes were 
very cruel, especially in St. John and later in St. Croix. 
‘Besides the usual floggings, cutting off of ears, hands, and 
legs and final hangings (when there was nothing more to 
torture) the Danes—till the influence of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries bettered things—were in the habit of ‘pinching’ 
recreant slaves with red-hot iron pinchers, or for heinous 
offences pinching pieces of flesh out of them. The Moravian 
missionaries came to the islands and brought to the inhabi- 
tants the practice and precept of a simple Christianity. 
Their work among the slaves being especially helpful, the 
lot of the latter was lightened and masters were no longer 
allowed to exercise the power of life and death over them.” * 

In those days pirates and buccaneers held sway over the 
seas and for the better defence of the colony ‘‘Christians’- 
fort”? was erected. In 1674 Gov. Iwersen bought a slave to 
serve for seven years as master mason in the building of 
this fort. Within the fort was the governor’s residence, 
and the services of the Lutheran Church (the State Church 
of Denmark) were also held therein, usually in the armory. 
‘“‘Christians’-fort,”” modernized, is still standing and is sup- 
posed to be the oldest building on the island.’ 

About 1682 Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg, 
entered into partnership with the Danish Company. The 
purpose of this agreement was to encourage immigration 
from Europe and to promote trade with the islands. The 
Brandenburghers established themselves in St. Thomas, 
built a factory there and maintained a line of ships trading 
between Stettin, the Gold Coast and St. Thomas.*® This ar- 

6 Taylor, ‘‘ Leaflets from the Danish West Indies,” 3. 

6« Sir Harry H. Johnson, “The Negro in the New World,” p. 345. 

7 Knox, “St. Thomas, West Indies,’ 60 et seq. 


8 Labat, “Voyage dans l’Amerique,” II, 285; Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, XXII, 101. 
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rangement seemingly worked satisfactorily for a while, but 
finally caused such discontent that it was discontinued. 

In 1684 the Danes took possession of St. John, the small- 
est but the most fertile of these islands. It was colonized 
about two generations later by some inhabitants who had 
the courage to leave St. Thomas. At this period the colo- 
nists were fearful not only of depredations of pirates or of 
the settlers of neighboring islands but they dreaded the at- 
tacks of the maroons and uprisings among the slaves. When 
in February, 1697, after a severe hurricane the force of the 
garrison was reduced to one lieutenant, one ensign, one 
drummer, and five privates, a number of maroons gathered 
in the western part of the island were considered a menace 
but no outbreak occurred. For a period of about sixty years 
afterward prosperity reigned in the islands.® Sugar, mo- 
lasses, rum, tobacco and spices were the principal exports 
and wealth brought to the master class leisure, luxury, and 
refinement. 

In 1733 the island of St. Croix, after continuously pass- 
ing from the control of one proprietor !° to another, was 
purchased by certain merchants of Copenhagen and later 
was bought from them by King Christian VI of Denmark. 
The land was then divided into estates and sold to various 
planters, some of whom came from St. Eustatius, Virgin 

9 Knox, “St. Thomas, West Indies,”’ 35. 

10 We hear nothing of importance of St. Croix after its discovery until 
1625. We learn from Bryan Edwards that the Dutch then came to St. Croix. 
Du Tertre says that for many years prior to 1645 it was in the possession of 
the Dutch and English. A conflict between the two ensued and by a series 
of attacks the English forced the Dutch to leave. The Spaniards in Porto 
Rico, alarmed at this rising English colony so near, exterminated the English 
in 1650. Soon afterwards the French at St. Christopher took the island with 
an expedition. Then in 1653 Louis XIV transferred St. Croix with St. Chris- 
topher, St. Bartholomew and St. Martin to the Knights of Malta. In 1665 
a newly formed West Indian Company purchased the island from the Order 
of Malta, but the company being dissolved by royal edict, the island again 
became annexed to the Crown. On account of destructive droughts the island 
was practically abandoned and the forts were demolished in 1720. The French 
again took possession of the island in 1727 and held it until 1733 when it was 
purchased by the Guinea Company and later from that firm by the King of 


Denmark. See Taylor, ““A Few Words about St. Croix,’ 5-7; and Rochfort, 
“Histoire naturelle et morale des fles Antilles,” 45. 
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Gorda, and Tortola. Being thereafter under more stable 
control, the island made progress, becoming, like the other 
Danish West Indies, a sugar colony. The seat of govern- 
ment was then transferred from St. Thomas to St. Croix. 
The outstanding fact in the history of this group in the 
eighteenth century is the insurrection of 1733, which took 
place on the island of St. John. Because a large number of 
slaves had just been brought in from Africa there had been 
urged by the masters and later enacted by decree of the 
Royal Council certain additional tyrannical regulations 
which doubtless caused this trouble. Instead of increasing 
the number of armed men necessary to keep order the 
planters resorted to legislation." At that time at the west 


1 These regulations were: 

1. The leader of runaway slaves shall be pinched three times with red-hot 
iron, and then hung. 

2. Each other runaway slave shall lose one leg, or if the owner pardon him, 
shall lose one ear, and receive one hundred and fifty stripes. 

3. Any slave being aware of the intention of others to run away, and not 
giving information, shall be burned in the forehead and receive one hundred 
stripes. 

4. Those who inform of plots to run away shall receive $10 for each slave 
engaged therein. 

5. A slave who runs away for eight days, shall have one hundred and fifty 
stripes, twelve weeks shall lose a leg, and six months shall forfeit life, unless 
the owner pardon him with the loss of one leg. 

6. Slaves who steal to the value of four rix-dollars, shall be pinched and 
hung; less than four rix-dollars, to be branded and receive one hundred and 
fifty stripes. 

7. Slaves who shall receive stolen goods, as such, or protect runaways, 
shall be branded, and receive one hundred and fifty stripes. 

8. A slave who lifts his hand to strike a white person or threaten him with 
violence, shall be pinched and hung, should the white person demand it, if not 
to lose his right hand. 

9. One white person shall be sufficient witness against a slave, and if a 
slave be suspected of a crime, he can be tried by torture. 

10. A slave meeting a white person, shall step aside, and wait until he 
passes; if not, he may be flogged. 

11. No slave shall be permitted to come to town with clubs or knives, nor 
fight with each other, under penalty of fifty stripes. 

12. Witchcraft shall be punished with flogging. 

13. A slave who shall attempt to poison his master, shall be pinched three 
times with red-hot iron, and then broken on a wheel. 

14. A free Negro who shall harbor a slave or thief shall lose his liberty, or 
be banished. 
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end of St. John stood the only fort which was garrisoned by 
eight soldiers under a lieutenant and a sergeant. These 
men had to be depended upon to handle thousands of dis- 
contented slaves.!2 The insurrection, on the other hand, was 
well planned. Governor Philip Gardelin, of St. Thomas, 
who was at that time on a visit to the island was to be mur- 
dered along with all other white inhabitants so as to bring 
the island entirely under the control of the Negroes. An 
unexpected change in his arrangements, however, caused 
the Governor and a part of his family to leave St. John on 
the day preceding the uprising. On the following Sunday, 
however, the insurrection began. 

Early that morning certain slaves, as was usual, took 
into the fort bundles of wood for the use of the soldiers. 
Within these bundles they had concealed their knives and 
cutlasses, and at a given signal they brought them forth 
and murdered all the garrison save one who succeeded in 
concealing himself. When in possession, the insurgents 
fired the signal previously agreed upon and at once upon 
every plantation the slaves began to massacre the masters 
and their families. Most of the surviving planters fled with 
their families to the Durlo estate, situated on an eminence 
and protected by two cannon and, under the direction of 
an old Englishman, repulsed the slaves, killing and wound- 
ing many. While the slaves were in retreat the planters 
hastily removed their families to vessels which conveyed 
them to Tortola and St. Thomas. 

Thinking that this insurrection might spread to St. 
Thomas, precaution was immediately taken. Ninety men 

15. All dances, feasts, and plays, are forbidden unless permission be ob- 
tained from the master or overseer. 

16. Slaves shall not sell provisions of any kind, without permission from 
their overseers. 

17. No estate slave shall be in town after drum-beat, otherwise he shall 
be put in the fort and flogged. 

18. The king’s advocate is ordered to see these regulations strictly carried 
out.—See Knox, “St. Thomas, West Indies,’’ 69-71. 

12 For an interesting sketch of the insurrection see Knox, “St. Thomas, West 


Indies,” 58 et seq. See also The Annals of the Am. Academy of Political and Social 
Science, XXII, 101. 


18 
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were armed, sixty sailors from vessels in the harbor were 
impressed into service, and the large vessel on which the 
Governor had come from St. John was brought nearer the 
town. A detachment of thirty soldiers, some young burgh- 
ers, and the Jaeger Corps, fully armed and equipped, then 
proceeded to St. John and drove the slaves from the fort. 
The Durlo estate was then relieved with much difficulty, so 
determined were the slaves to continue their work. In spite 
of these successes, however, the: whites decided that it was 
impossible to suppress the insurrection with such a small 
body of troops and withdrew to St. Thomas. It was dis- 
covered that save those who had sought refuge on the Durlo 
estate only Dr. Cornelius F. Bodger had survived. He had 
been spared on the condition that he would give wounded 
Negroes medical aid. The whites learned too that the Creole 
Negroes had not taken a part in the uprising. In obtaining 
information the whites were assisted by a servant of Dr. 
Bodger, called Christian Sout, who, having the confidence 
of both the whites and the blacks, became a useful spy for 
the former, who rewarded him with freedom for these 
services. 

Upon returning to St. Thomas the Royal Council se- 
cured the assistance of Captain Meaux and his sixty men 
of the Nevis, a vessel lying in harbor, but he failed to sub- 
due the Negroes, losing two of his sons in the conflict. The 
government then sent to Martinique for help. The gov- 
ernor of that colony promptly despatched a force of 400 
men who, joined by all the available troops from St. Thomas, 
drove the Negroes from the fort and, sending out detach- 
ments in various directions, finally forced the insurgents to 
concentrate on the northeast side of the island, where they 
were surrounded. After holding the island six months, the 
blacks, finding all chances of escape cut off, resolved upon 
self-destruction. ‘‘Three hundred,’ says an_ historian, 
“were, after a few days from the time they were surrounded, 

13 The whites referred to Sout as an intelligent man and considered him 


“skilful and successful as a botanist in the use of medicinal plants found in 
the island.”’ See Taylor, “Leaflets from the Danish West Indies,” 104. 
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found lying dead at Brim’s Bay, now Anna Burg. In a 
ravine, a short distance off, were discovered seven others, 
who appeared to have been leaders in the insurrection, 
who had shot each other. Seven guns broken to pieces, 
save one, were found lying by their sides. Tradition reports 
that three hundred had cast themselves from a high preci- 
pice on the rocks below. The historian Hést says they 
were shot and were found lying in a circle. A few had been 
taken prisoners. Two of these had been summarily exe- 
cuted in St. John and twenty-six in St. Thomas, some of the 
latter having been made to undergo the severest torture.’’ ! 

The disproportion of the white and black elements of 
the population was then brought before the planters as a 
perplexing problem. In this unstable state of affairs the 
islands could not prosper. Many planters for fear of servile 
insurrection moved to other islands, as the situation did 
not soon become inviting. Captain Peter Tamaryn, of 
the Jaeger Corps (the night guard of the town), was ordered 
by Governor Jens Kragh to take a census in 1772 of free 
colored people living in St. Thomas. It was discovered that 
there were one hundred and six men capable of bearing 
arms; forty-one Catholics, twenty-one Reformed Dutch, and 
the rest Moravians and heathen. Among these were eleven 
masons, twelve carpenters, ten captains of boats, twenty- 
nine sailors, thirteen fishermen, eleven tailors, five shoe- 
makers, one cigar-maker, one washer, one goldsmith, one 
musician, two planters and the rest without occupation. 
Belonging to the free group were 285 women and children. 
In 1773, however, on account of the European wars, during 
which Denmark remained neutral, prosperity returned and 
the population greatly increased. Once more the harbor 
of St. Thomas was crowded with the vessels of all nations. 
The town limits were extended, business establishments 
were multiplied and thousands of refugees, adventurers and 
capitalists sought its shores for commercial purposes. 

For some decades thereafter the history of these islands 
was largely commercial. At one time, however, the Dutch 

4 Taylor, “ Leaflets from the Danish West Indies,’’ 105. 
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took from the Danes practically all of the trade of the 
islands. The Danes, therefore, secretly fitted out vessels 
and sent them from Amsterdam under the Dutch flag and 
regained their trade, driving the Dutch from the field.“ 
But this was not without some evil consequences. Having 
a monopoly of the trade, the Danes set prices rather high 
and discontent followed. To put an end to the oppressive 
restrictions then prevailing, King Frederik V purchased the 
privileges of the Danish West India Company in 1755." 
The port of St. Thomas brought then under royal control 
was no longer free. This sweeping change caused ruin and 
starvation to follow. The prosperity of the colony ceased, 
money became scarce, and some inhabitants moved away, 
adding another problem by leaving slaves in the majority. 
Endeavoring to check the injudicious importation of slaves 
and actuated by the same motives which led him to liberate 
the serfs of Denmark, King Frederik VI prohibited the 
slave trade in 1792.1" Prosperity did not again return until 
1764 when St. Thomas was declared a free port for all nations. 
For some time thereafter things went well despite the Euro- 
pean wars as Denmark still remained neutral. 

This state of affairs continued until 1800 when Denmark 
became involved in a war with Great Britain and the islands 
were blockaded. They endured for a while and surrendered 
in 1801. After holding them ten months, the British re- 
stored them in 1802. The short occupation, however, ma- 
terially affected the commerce of the island and as a result 
of further complication in the Napoleonic wars they were 
conquered again by the English and held from 1807 to 1815. 
Then came another revival of commerce in these islands, 
the port of St. Thomas becoming the principal rendezvous 
for the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s vessels.!* Yet 
to a student of economic conditions it was evident that the 
prosperity of the colony could not become permanent after 

18 Knox, ‘‘St. Thomas,”’ 84. 

6 Thid., 84-85. 


17 Tbid., “St. Thomas, West Indies,” 111. 
18 Taylor, ‘‘ Leaflets from the Danish West Indies,” 35. 
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the rise of the beet sugar industry at the expense of the 
cane sugar of the West Indies.!° 

During these years slavery was becoming onerous and 
undesirable in certain parts of the West Indies and human- 
itarian forces were operating, at least, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slaves as a preparation for gradual emanci- 
pation. Steps were, therefore, taken to do the same in the 
Danish West Indies but seemingly without permanent re- 
sults. There still remained evidences of oppression and 
cruelty and as an observer saw the situation the low phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral condition of the slaves, as com- 
pared with that of the liberated Negroes of the British 
islands, was obvious and unquestionable.?® Some time in 
the forties, however, a commission was appointed at Copen- 
hagen to inquire into the state of the islands with a view to 
emancipation. Moreover, there were constructed ‘‘seven 
large buildings in different parts of the island to serve as 
chapels and schools for the religious and literary instruction 
of the Negro population.” Some of the planters too were 
making ‘“‘laudable exertions for the education of their slaves 
in reading and in a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 
At the head of this system of schools was one McFarlane, 
an intelligent and efficient man of color, who was success- 
fully disseminating information from plantation to plan- 
tation.” The condition of the Negroes was thereby im- 
proved, but this increasing knowledge instead of making 
them grateful to their benefactors led them to appreciate 
freedom and to realize their power. 

In 1848, therefore, came an upheaval long to be remem- 
bered. This happened in St. Croix during the administra- 
tion of Major General P. von Scholten, a friend of the Ne- 
groes. King Christian VIII was induced in the year 1847 
to enact laws to emancipate the slaves in the Danish West 
Indies. It was ordered that from the 28th of July, 1847, all 

19 Arena, XXVIII, 242-247. 

20 Guerney, “‘A Winter in the West Indies,” 21. 


21 [bid., 22. 
2 [bid., 23. 
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children born of slaves should be free and that at the end 
of twelve years slavery should cease altogether. These de- 
crees caused little joy among the slaves. Discontent was 
generally shown. They were thereby made more anxious 
to have freedom and to have it immediately. They, there- 
fore, plotted an insurrection which broke out in Frederik- 
sted and extended to the eastern part of the island.” It 
seemed that the country Negroes were coming to town to 
plunder and destroy. 

The details of this insurrection are interesting. On the 
evening of Sunday, July 2, 1848, the Negroes began rioting 
and the ringing of bells and blowing of horns aroused the 
island. At first they had confined themselves to noisy 
demonstration, but the planters, remembering the insur- 
rection in St. John’s more than 100 years before, were in a 
state of great alarm. There was in St. Croix one efficient 
company of fire-fighters called the Brand Corps which was 
composed entirely of free colored men. The Stadthaupt- 
mand was advised to call them out to put down the disorder, 
but he hesitated to place so much authority in their hands. 
One of the Brand officers, however, took a few of his men 
and assisted in maintaining peace. The white major of the 
Brand Corps nearly lost his life at the hands of a colored 
woman who attacked him with an ax. The blow, aimed at 
his neck, glanced off and his brave bearing saved him from 
a second attack. The rioting, looting of homes and stores, 
burning of bonfires and the like continued through several 
nights. The slaves were led by a young Negro whom they 
called Bourdeaux, and in whom they had great confidence. 
In the west end of the islands Martin King, another Negro, 
was in command or as the slaves styled it, ‘‘chief of the 
fleet.” The free people of color had little or nothing to do 
with the outbreak. ‘“‘It is but fair to say,’’ says Chamber- 
lain Von Scholten, “‘that it was owing to the activity and 

23 This insurrection is well set forth in Knox’s “St. Thomas” on page 


110 et seq. and in Taylor’s “Leaflets from the Danish West Indies,” page 125 
et seq. 
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representations of the free colored people that more violence 
was not committed.” 2* 

‘‘A considerable number of Negroes had assembled to- 
gether in the Fort yard,” continues he. ‘‘They cried and 
shouted, demanded their freedom, and called on the soldiers 
to fire upon them. This the commander of the fort had 
some difficulty in preventing. Many who were present 
begged him also not to do so, as the town would surely be 
burnt to ashes. Of this there could not be any doubt, as 
near by, behind a corner house which could not be com- 
manded by the guns of the fort there were several Negro 
women gathered together with trash and dry cane leaves 
which, at the first shot from the fort, it was arranged they 
should light and throw into the doors and windows. The 
fire would thus have quickly spread through the town, as 
the houses were mostly deserted, and there was no one to 
check it.’’ 2° 

Governor-General von Scholten, the friend of the Ne- 
groes, arrived at the fort in Frederiksted on the morning 
of July 3 and upon his own authority proclaimed freedom 
to all slaves in the Danish West Indies Islands. As it took 
some time for this news to spread throughout the island 
the rioting continued. Finally the authorities called to 
their assistance General Bourdeaux and Martin King, who 
partly restored order. The rioters in the eastern part who 
refused to disperse were fired upon. A few were killed and 
many wounded. General von Scholten did not at first let 
the military commander fire on the rioters. The planters 
appealed to him for permission to take the field against the 
Negroes but he refused. Upon renewal of the request, how- 
ever, the militant element was allowed to proceed on the 
condition that they should not fire on the rioters, unless the 
latter fired on them. Accordingly the cavalry ran over the 
estates and forced and overawed many Negroes into re- 
specting the law on the north side of the island. On the 
south side in the meantime disorder was unusual, but en- 


288 Taylor, ‘“‘ Leaflets from the West Indies,” pp. 127-128. 
23> Thid., 129. 
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ergetic troops under Major V. Geillerup and Captain V. 
Castonier scoured the country, captured leaders of the riot 
and imprisoned them. In the meantime Governor Prim of 
Porto Rico had in response to an appeal for assistance 
despatched 600 Spanish troops and two mountain howitzers 
that assured peace and order. 

The subsequent humiliation of General Bourdeaux is 
a blot on the character of the Danish government. After 
using his influence to save the lives of many of the planters 
who assured him of their good will, he was forcibly ab- 
ducted from his station and made a prisoner. Major Gyl- 
lich, whose life General Bourdeaux saved, stood by him, 
sharing even his imprisonment a few days. He was finally 
sent aboard a vessel in the garb of a gentleman, provided 
with all the necessaries and comforts and then stripped of 
them as soon as the vessel was out of port and forced to toil 
as a member of the crew. He was taken to the Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, where he was told that if he returned to 
the Danish West Indies, he would be executed. He was 
said to have been seen in Curacao afterwards, whence he 
proceeded to the United States of America. Martin King 
escaped arrest until after the reign of martial law. He was 
imprisoned, however, for two years and in 1855 could do 
no better than serve his community as rat-catcher. 

Peter Hansen the next governor undertook to settle 
these difficulties. He passed what is known as the “‘ Labor 
Act,”’ intended to meet the exigencies of the situation. This 
was a little better than slavery but it actually gave the Ne- 
groes a status ranging between serfdom and indentured 
service. They were still under rigid restrictions. There- 
after an effort was made to prevent Negroes from assem- 
bling, especially at Christmas dances, which were considered 
dangerous to the peace of the colony. On one occasion in 


*4 Before things returned to the former state Oberst V. Oxholm arrived to 
displace General v. Scholten as governor. The latter was tried by a Commission 
and condemned for dereliction of duty by the influence of the slave-holding 
class whom he had angered _ because of his favorable attitude towards the Negroes. 
Upon appealing to the Supreme Court, however, he was acquitted. 

25 See “Labour Act”’ in Documents of this number. 
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1852 to put a stop to such a function a squad of militiamen 
were ordered out and it fired upon the participants in private 
dances in their homes, killing many innocent persons. This 
caused great alarm. The militia was ordered back to the 
barracks, an investigation was made but no one could tell 
exactly who gave the order for this cowardly act. 

Things went on prosperously for years thereafter. It 
seemed ideal even under the Labor Act, which the Negroes 
learned to endure without complaint. In this ideal state of 
things it was thought advisable to reduce the militia. This 
was finally done, leaving the whole island outside of Chris- 
tiansted defenseless. Forced labor, however, under the dis- 
guise of apprenticeship could not but be odious, especially 
so when the differences of blood and color tended to render 
irritating the very semblance of restraint, and exaggerate 
every difficulty of class and position. Hence, these inju- 
dicious artificial regulations, however seemingly well-inten- 
tioned, only gave rise to ill-feeling, mistrust and eventually 
resistance. The trouble was that the Negroes had grown 
in intelligence and had begun to appreciate the blessings of 
actual freedom and free labor. Seeing the trouble in the 
embryo, the government procrastinatingly made some amend- 
ments to the Labor Act. The Negroes, however, eventually 
defied the act, abandoned agriculture, and came to town to 
assert themselves. 

In 1878 a large number of the country laborers got from 
some source the impression that the Labor Act was to cease 
to be operative on the first of October of that year. This 
was the usual time for the shifting of laborers from one 
estate to another upon the expiration of their annual con- 
tracts and they usually assembled in towns to find new 
fields, many of them seeking, however, to secure employ- 
ment in the town. Some planters having foresight, saw the 
need of larger military force to deal with these people, 
should they become discontented. The establishment of a 
rural constabulary was urged, but it was not provided. 
There were only 60 soldiers to maintain order. On the first 


26 See Taylor, ‘Leaflets from the Danish West Indies,’ 151 et seq. 
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of October there started an uproar in the street of Fred- 
eriksted near the home of Rev. J. C. DuBois, the British 
Vice-Consul, who upon inquiring of the mob the cause of 
the uproar, was informed that they had been ill-treated by 
the police, who had severely beaten one of their number, for 
which they had chased them into the fort. Rev. Mr. DuBois 
sought to appease the rioters, persuading them to leave 
town. They eventually consented, but upon being authori- 
tatively and roughly ordered by the Policemaster and his 
assistants, brandishing their swords, the crowd became 
furious and attacked these officers with stones, driving them 
to the fort. Seeing that they intended to attack the fort, 
Rev. Mr. DuBois followed them, earnestly entreating them 
not to resort to such harsh measures to redress their griev- 
ances. The mob finally agreed to accept his advice, the 
Vice-Consul agreeing to hear from a representative delega- 
tion the following day exactly what their complaints were, 
and promising to assist them in righting their wrongs. Be- 
fore leaving them, however, a few of their most intelli- 
gent men set forth what these grievances were. They were 
in short: low rate of estate wages in comparison with the 
larger amounts given those who labored in the Central Fac- 
tory—10 cents against 30 cents; the annual contract which 
was so managed as to be virtually slavery; the frequent 
abuse of the power given the manager by law to impose 
fines for certain offences; and the difficulties thrown in the 
way of laborers leaving the island by the police in requiring 
them to exhibit what money they had when they wanted a 
passport. They then gave three cheers for the Vice-Consul 
and were about to depart when there suddenly appeared a 
woman running towards them to convey the information 
that the one of their number who had been arrested had 
died at the hospital. The mob then hastened to the hos- 
pital, threatened to kill the doctor, rushed in, knocked down 
the sick nurse and one of the patients and demanded to see 
the dead man. It was said that he was not seriously hurt. 
They then started for the fort and attacked it with stones 
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and all sorts of missiles. The fire of the fort being too 
hot the mob had to withdraw, as several were wounded. 
The defenders, too, managed to send word to the President 
at Christiansted, asking for help. The mob, however, ceased 
to disturb those armed and sought to harass those who were 
defenseless, destroying homes, stores or whatever they 
found in their way. The rioters did not, however, destroy 
the property of such persons, for example, as Rev. Mr. Du- 
Bois who was known to be their friend. Goods were thrown 
into the street and burned. Men dared not utter a word 
when they saw their accumulations of a life time destroyed. 
The rioters later made another attack on the fort but could 
not carry it. When they contemplated making a third at- 
tack the much desired assistance had come in time to drive 
the mob away in all directions. 

There had been much difficulty in reaching Christiansted 
and especially in informing the Governor. This official ar- 
rived the following afternoon and declared the town in a 
state of siege. New troops were put in the field, but it was 
not until the 3d of October that they succeeded in over- 
taking the first band of rioters, after several soldiers and 
other whites had been killed and one third of Frederiksted 
had been reduced to ashes. Some were captured and some 
shot. Others were later hunted down and bayoneted, the 
innocent suffering with the guilty. The militia was reen- 
forced by other soldiers and French and British men-of-war 
arriving opportunely in port offered their assistance to the 
struggling government. Later the United States Plymouth 
appeared and assisted. Three hundred prisoners were finally 
captured, and twelve were condemned by a court martial and 
shot. On the 28th of October the court martial was discon- 
tinued and a commission of investigation charged with 
adjudging all cases arising from the riot was appointed. No 
other severe punishments, however, ensued. The fact is that 
the riot had destroyed the Labor Act and made the Negro 
actually free. 

Despite these undesirable conditions, the United States 
had for years desired to purchase the Danish West Indies. 
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The Civil War demonstrated very clearly our need for a 
naval and coaling station in the West Indies. The ports of 
the Southern States were declared blockaded, but it was 
difficult to maintain that decree, when at several ports in 
the West Indies, especially at Nassau, blockade runners 
were hospitably received and helped where our vessels 
were not wanted.?’ A writer has said: ‘“‘If it had not been 
for the friendship of Denmark our vessels would have had 
a hard time in the Caribbean during the Civil War so Pres- 
ident Lincoln was disposed to be generous in his offer for 
the islands out of gratitude to the Danes. The purchase of 
Alaska was in part payment of a war debt of the same sort.” 78 
It doubtless appears strange, however, that one of these 
plans was carried out immediately after the war, while the 
other could not be effected before 1917. That this was 
not done earlier is a sad reflection on American diplomacy. 

The negotiation for the purchase of these islands began 
January, 1865, when Secretary of State Seward and Gen- 
eral Raasloff, the Danish Minister to the United States, met 
at a dinner party.”® Seward wanted them for a naval sta- 
tion. The minister was not in favor of it and did not think 
the King of Denmark would sell, and so Denmark replied. 
When the unfavorable report came, Seward was confined 
to his bed and the minister was advised to drop it and leave 
it to the United States to take it up again. Then came the 
assassination of Lincoln and the attack on Seward. In the 
meantime there came to power in Denmark a new ministry 
favorable to the project. The instructions then were to say 
that the government had no desire to sell but would not be 

27 Rhodes, ‘History of the United States,” V, 397. 

28 The Independent, LXXXIV, 515. 

29 For a detailed account of the efforts to purchase these islands see W. E. 
Curtis, ‘The United States and Foreign Powers,” pp. 28-51; Wm. H. Seward, 
“The Diplomatic History of the War for the Union,” V, 28-29; Francis Wharton, 
““A Digest of the International Law of the United States,” I, 416-417; James 
Parton, “The Danish Islands,” passim; United States, Twenty-first Congress, 
second session, House of Representatives, Report No. 117. Executive Docu- 
ment 21, Thirty-seventh Congress, second session, House of Representatives. 


Miscellaneous Document No. 80; and Dixon, ‘‘The History of the St. Thomas 
Treaty,” passim. . 
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unwilling to entertain Seward’s proposition. Not long 
thereafter Seward went to Cuba for his health and on the 
way saw St. Thomas. He then became resolved to buy and 
asked Denmark to name a price, but she refused. The plan, 
however, was laid before the Danish Cabinet in 1866. The 
Danes were reluctant to alienate these islands because they 
loved the colony. They believed, too, that the sale would 
offend England, France, and Spain. Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Yeamen, our minister at Copenhagen, however, pushed it 
and the Danish government finally offered the United States 
the three islands for $15,000,000. Denmark was finally per- 
suaded to sell St. Thomas and St. John for $7,500,000. A vote 
of the natives was taken and they agreed to the transfer of 
their country to the United States. The treaty was laid 
before the United States Senate but delayed on account of 
the serious trouble then existing between Charles Sumner, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, and the 
administration. The Danish government regarded this an 
indignity of the worst kind. The time for ratification was 
extended but the treaty finally fell a victim to the storm of 
political hatred then raging, and it was dropped in 1868. 
After an adverse report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate it was finally rejected in 1870.*° 

After this the situation of Denmark became such that 
the transfer of the islands would have been almost impos- 
sible even if the two countries had come to another agree- 
ment. By a secret alliance between Germany and Russia, 
Denmark was rendered helpless. Germany was hostile to 
American expansion in that quarter.* The Republican 

30 According to Schuyler, ‘‘Charles Sumner, then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, who was engaged in a personal quarrel 
with the Administration, simply refused to report back the treaty to the Senate, 
and he was supported by a sufficient number of his Committee and of Senators 
to enable the matter to be left in this position. It required new negotiations 
to prolong the term of ratification and it was with great difficulty that in a 
subsequent session the treaty was finally brought before the Senate and rejected. 
As may be imagined, our friendly relations with Denmark were considerably 
impaired by this method of doing business.”’ See Schuyler, ‘The St. Thomas 


Treaty.” 
31 The Independent, LXXXIV, 515. 
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Party incorporated into its platform in 1896 a plank re- 
quiring the purchase of the Danish West Indies and in 1898 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge introduced in the Senate a bill 
to purchase the group for $5,000,000.*2 No steps were then 
taken, doubtless for the reason that we had just come into 
the possession of Porto Rico and the Philippines, which 
were regarded as burdens to the nation. Many thought 
still, however, of the commercial advantages of the islands; 
the protection they would be to the proposed Panama Canal, 
and the difficulty we would encounter, should a foreign 
nation in violation of the Monroe Doctrine undertake to get 
possession of them. 

But the purchase could not then have been effected on 
account of the dominating influence of Germany although, 
because of the Monroe Doctrine, she dared not acquire the 
islands herself. Germany decided upon a policy of com- 
mercial expansion in the Danish West Indies, a scheme to 
which the United States could make no objection, although 
the country was much alarmed by rumors as to German an- 
nexation. In 1902, therefore, President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary John Hay offered the Danish government $5,000,000 
for the islands.** It was accepted and the required treaty 
was drawn up and sent to the United States Senate, where 
it was held up too long. German influence being at work in 
Denmark, however, it was rejected there also. Prominent 
among those opposing the transfer were persons claiming 
to be friends of the islands and promising to see to it that 
several millions be spent for their improvement. This was 
accordingly done, bringing some prosperity to the islands. 
The present war, however, brought this to an end. For 
fear then on this side that the complications of this war 
might result in the transfer of the islands to some other 
power and for fear in Denmark that she might have to 
alienate them without receiving just compensation the two 
countries reached an agreement that they should be trans- 
ferred to this country for $25,000,000. 


8 North American Review, CLXXV, 501; and 55th Congress, 2d session, 
Senate Report No. 816. 
33 57th Session. First session. Doc. No. 284. 
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We have thereby come into possession of three islands 
inhabited by about 27,000 inhabitants, ninety per cent. of 
whom are Negroes. They have come under all European 
influences which have reached the West Indies, as some of 
them have lived in other islands. It may seem strange too 
that although England held the islands only a few years 
their language is not Danish but English.*“4 Danish was 
confined largely to the officials formerly sent out from Den- 
mark and even these quickly learned English. This was 
doubtless due to the influence of England and the United 
States, with which these islands have had close commercial 
relations, and to the fact that Denmark never forced the 
natives to learn the official language. The Lutheran has 
been the state church, but many of the people have Roman 
Catholic, Moravian, Israelite, Episcopalian, Dutch Reformed 
and Methodist connections. The islands have had no sys- 
tem of actual public education and for that reason the country 
is in this respect backward. The Danish government has 
been content to subventionize schools maintained by other 
agencies, especially those of the churches. 

These islands, however, despite their handicaps have pro- 
duced some useful Negroes. In addition to Bourdeaux, 
King and McFarlane they can point to at least one truly 
great man. This was Edward W. Blyden, a man whose 
sterling character and scholarly attainments gained for him 
international recognition. Dr. Blyden was born in St. 
Thomas in 1832, of purest Negro parentage. He early felt 
an ardent love for Africa, the fatherland, and came to the 
United States hoping to prepare himself for work in Africa. 
Failing in this, he went to Liberia and was among the first 
pupils enrolled in the State College. He served after grad- 
uation as professor in the college and was appointed Sec- 
retary of State in 1864. In 1877, Dr. Blyden was made min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the Republic of Liberia at the Court 
of St. James and was received by Her Majesty July 30, 

We have here relied to some extent on information obtained from the 


United States Consul C. H. Payne and Vice-Consul A. P. Zabriskie stationed 
at St. Thomas for a number of years. 
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1878. He numbered among his personal friends Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Gladstone, Dean Stanley, Charles Dickens, 
Charles Sumner and many other notables. He was sent on 
a diplomatic mission to powerful chiefs in the interior by 
the Governor of Sierra Leone, in which mission he was en- 
tirely successful. As a teacher, an author and a statesman 
Dr. Blyden was a shining example of what the pure-blooded 
Negro may accomplish under unhampered conditions. He 
died in Sierra Leone in 1912 loved by his countrymen and 
respected throughout the civilized world. 
LerLa AMOS PENDLETON. 











DOCUMENTS 
RELATING TO THE DANISH WEST INDIES 


It is possible to multiply here the documents bearing on 
the Danish West Indies but these are considered adequate 
to give the student of history an idea as to the colonial policy 
of the Danes, their treatment of the bondmen and the sub- 
sequent self-assertion which culminated in open resistance 
to established authority. We are concerned then with what 
the Danish were endeavoring to do, what they actually ac- 
complished, and what the observer from afar thought of 
these achievements. To bring out more strikingly these 
phases of the situation these documents have been added. 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLANDS OF St. THOMAS AND Sv. 
CroIx, IN THE POSSESSION OF THE DANEs, IN 1769 


The only remaining islands in this part of the world, that we 
shall now mention, are those of St. Thomas and St. Croix, which 
belong to the Danes; the former is situated in 18°. north latitude, 
and is one of that cluster of islands called the Virgins. Though it is 
not above seven leagues in circumference, it is in a commodious situa- 
tion, and has an excellent port of an oval form, in a manner sur- 
rounded by two promontories, which defend the ships that lie 
within from almost all winds. In the bottom of this port is a 
small fortress which stands in a plain, and is a regular square with 
four small bastions, but it has neither outworks nor a ditch, it 
being only surrounded with a pallisade. On the right and left of 
the fort are two small eminences which in our plantations would be 
called bluffs; but though they seem designed for batteries that 
would command the whole harbour, no such use is made of them. 
The King of Denmark has here a Governor and a garrison; not- 
withstanding which, there is a large factory on the island belonging 
to the Brandenburghers, the subjects of the King of Prussia. 

The neighbourhood of the Spanish island of Porto Rico is only 
at 17 leagues distance, and secures the inhabitants from the danger 

19 289 
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of wanting provisions, to which they would otherwise be exposed; 
for though the soil is tolerably good and every foot of it cultivated, 
yet it would not produce sufficient for the maintenance of the in- 
habitants, who are very numerous. 

The town of St. Thomas consists of one long street, at the end 
of which is the Danish magazine, a large magnificent and conven- 
ient building. The Brandenburgh factory is also very consider- 
able, and the persons belonging to it are chiefly French refugees, 
who fled thither when the protestants were expelled from the 
French islands. The chief produce of their plantations is sugar, 
which is very fine grained, but made in small quantities; yet the 
Danish Governor, who is usually a man of some rank, lives in a 
manner suitable to his character, and generally acquires a good 
fortune in that station. The director of the Danish trade also 
becomes rich in a few years, and the inhabitants in general are in 
very easy circumstances. 

To this island the Spaniards are continually sending large vessels 
to purchase slaves. This is the chief support of the Danish and 
Brandenburgh commerce, as these slaves are drawn from their 
settlements upon the coast of Africa, which, if they had not this 
trade, would have long ago become useless, and consequently de- 
serted. The Spaniards also buy here, as well as at Curacao, all 
sorts of European goods, of which there is always a vast stock in 
the magazine, belonging chiefly to the Dutch. There is likewise 
a great resort of English, Dutch, and French, vessels to this port, 
where they can always depend upon the sale of superfluous, and 
the purchase of necessary commodities. But though a prodigious 
deal of business is transacted in time of peace, in time of war it is 
vastly increased, for being a neutral port, the privateers of all 
nations resort thither to sell their prizes. 

St. Croix is seated about five leagues east of St. Thomas’s, and 
about 30 west of St. Christopher’s, in 18°. north lat. and in 65°. 
west longitude. It is about ten or twelve leagues in length, but 
not above three broad. The air is very unhealthy but the soil is 
easily cultivated; very fertile, and produces sugar canes, citrons, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and other excellent fruits, and has 
several fine trees, whose wood is very beautiful, and proper for in- 
laying. 

This island has had several masters; but the French abandoning 
it in 1696, it was purchased by his late Danish Majesty. It was 
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then a perfect desert, but was settled with great expedition, many 
persons from the English islands, and among them some of great 
wealth, having removed thither.—‘‘The World displayed or a 
Curious Collection of Voyages and Travels,” 1769, pp. 127-129. 


II 


DANISH COLONIZATION IN THE WeEsT INDIES IN 1798 


The Danes had no sooner submitted to one single chief, than they 
fell into a kind of lethargic state. To those great convulsions, 
which are occasioned by the clashing of important rights, succeeded 
the delusive tranquillity of servitude. A nation, which had filled 
the scene for several ages, appeared no more on the theatre of the 
world. In 1671, it just recovered so far from the trance, into 
which the accession of despotism had thrown it, as to look abroad, 
and take possession of a little American island,’ known by the 
name of St. Thomas. 

This island, the farthest of the Caribbees towards the west, was 
totally uninhabited, when the Danes undertook to form a settle- 
ment upon it. They were at first opposed by the English, under 
pretence that some emigrants of that nation had formerly begun 
to clear it. The British ministry stopped the progress of this inter- 
ference; and the colony were left to form plantations of sugar, 
such as a sandy soil, of no greater extent than five leagues in 
length, and two and a half in breadth, would admit of. These im- 
provements, which were at that time very rare in the American 
Archipelago, were brought on by particular causes. 

The Elector of Brandenburgh had formed, in 1681, a company 
for the western part of Africa. The object of this association was 
to purchase slaves; but they were to be sold again; and that could 
be done in no other place than in the New World. It was pro- 
posed to the court of Versailles to receive them in their possessions, 
or to cede Santa-Cruz. These two proposals being equally rejected, 
Frederic William turned his views towards St. Thomas. Denmark 
consented in 1685, that the subjects of this enterprising prince 
should establish a factory in the island, and that they should 
carry on a free trade there, upon condition of paying the taxes 
established, and of agreeing to give an annual stipend. 

They were then in hopes of furnishing the Spanish colonies, 
which were dissatisfied with England and Holland, with the 
Negroes which those provinces were continually in want of. The 
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treaty not having taken place, and the vexations being incessantly 
multiplied, even at St. Thomas’s, the transactions of the inhabi- 
tants of Brandenburg were always more or less unfortunate. Their 
contract, however, which had been only made at first for thirty 
years, was renewed. Some few of them still belonged to it, even 
in 1731; but without any shares or any charter. 

Nevertheless, it was neither to the productions, nor to the un- 
dertakings of the inhabitants of Brandenburg, that the island of 
St. Thomas was indebted for its importance. 

The sea has hollowed out from its coast an excellent harbour, 
in which fifty ships may ride with security. This advantage at- 
tracted both the English and French Buccaneers, who were de- 
sirous of exempting their booty from the duties they were subject 
to pay in the settlements belonging to their own nations. When- 
ever they had taken their prizes in the lower latitudes, from which 
they could not make the Windward Islands, they put into that of 
St. Thomas to dispose of them. It was also the asylum of all 
merchant-ships which frequented it as a neutral port in time of 
war. It was the mart, where the neighbouring colonies bartered 
their respective commodities which they could not do elsewhere 
with so much ease and safety. It was the port from which were 
continually dispatched vessels richly laden to carry on a clandes- 
tine trade with the Spanish coasts; in return for which, they 
brought back considerable quantities of metal and merchandise of 
great value. In a word, St. Thomas was a market of very great 
consequence. 

Denmark, however, reaped no advantage from the rapid cir- 
culation. The persons who enriched themselves were foreigners, 
who carried their wealth to other situations. The mother-country 
had no other communication with its colony than by a single ship, 
sent out annually to Africa to purchase slaves, which being sold 
in America, the ship returned home laden with the productions 
of that country. In 1719 their traffic increased by the clearing 
of the island of St. John, which is adjacent to St. Thomas, but not 
half so large. These slender beginnings would have required the 
addition of Crab Island, or Bourriquen, where it had been at- 
tempted to form a settlement two years before. 

This island, which is from eight to ten leagues in circumfer- 
ence, has a considerable number of hills; but they are neither 
barren, steep, nor very high. The soil of the plains and valleys, 
which run between them, seems to be very fruitful; and is watered 
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by a number of springs, the water of which is said to be excellent. 
Nature, at the same time that she has denied it a harbour, has 
made it amends by a multitude of the finest bays that can be 
conceived. At every step some remains of plantations, rows of 
orange and lemon trees, are still found; which make it evident, 
that the Spaniards of Porto-Rico, who are not further distant than 
five or six leagues, had formerly settled there. 

The English, observing that so promising an island was with- 
out inhabitants, began to raise some plantations there towards the 
end of the last century; but they had not time to reap the fruit of 
their labour. They were surprised by the Spaniards, who mur- 
dered all the men, and carried off the women and children to 
Porto-Rico. This accident did not deter the Danes from making 
some attempts to settle there in 1717. But the subjects of Great 
Britain, reclaiming their ancient rights, sent thither some adven- 
turers, who were at first plundered, and soon after driven off, by 
the Spaniards. The jealousy of these American tyrants extends 
even to the prohibiting of fishing-boats to approach any shore 
where they have a right of possession, though they do not exercise 
it. Too idle to prosecute cultivation, too suspicious to admit indus- 
trious neighbours, they condemn the Crab Island to eternal solitude; 
they will neither inhabit it themselves, nor suffer any other nation 
to inhabit it. Such an exertion of exclusive sovereignty has obliged 
Denmark to give up this island for that of Santa Cruz. 

Santa Cruz had a better title to become an object of national 
ambition. It is eighteen leagues in length, and from three to four 
in breadth. In 1643 it was inhabited by Dutch and English. Their 
rivalship in trade soon made them enemies to each other. In 1646, 
after an obstinate and bloody engagement, the Dutch were beat, 
and obliged to quit a spot from which they had formed great 
expectations. The conquerors were employed in securing the con- 
sequences of their victory, when, in 1650, they were attacked and 
driven out in their turn by twelve hundred Spaniards, who arrived 
there in five ships. The triumph of these lasted but a few months. 
The remains of that numerous body, which were left for the de- 
fence of the island, surrendered without resistance to a hundred 
and sixty French, who had embarked in 1651, from St. Christo- 
pher’s, to make themselves masters of the island. 

These new inhabitants lost no time in making themselves ac- 
quainted with a country so much disputed. On a soil, in other 
respects excellent, they found only one river of a moderate size, 
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which, gliding gently almost on a level with the sea through a flat 
country, furnished only a brackish water. Two or three springs, 
which they found in the innermost parts of the island, made but 
feeble amends for this defect. The wells were for the most part 
dry. The construction of reservoirs required time. Nor was the 
climate more inviting to the new inhabitants. The island being 
flat, and covered with old trees, scarce afforded an opportunity for 
the winds to carry off the poisonous vapours, with which its 
morasses clogged the atmosphere. There was but one remedy for 
this inconvenience; which was to burn the woods. The French 
set fire to them without delay; and, getting on board their ships, 
became spectators from the sea, for several months, of the con- 
flagration they had raised in the island. As soon as the flames 
were extinguished, they went on shore again. 

They found the soil fertile beyond belief. Tobacco, cotton, 
arnotto, indigo, and sugar, flourished equally in it. So rapid was 
the progress of this colony, that, in eleven years from its com- 
mencement, there were upon it eight hundred and twenty-two 
white persons, with a proportionable number of slaves. It was 
rapidly advancing to prosperity, when such obstacles were thrown 
in the way of its activity as made it decline again. This decay 
was as sudden as its rise. In 1696 there were no more than one 
hundred and forty-seven men, with their wives and children, and 
six hundred and twenty-three blacks remaining; and these were 
transported from hence to St. Domingo. 

Some obscure individuals, some writers unacquainted with the 
views of government, with their secret negotiations, with the char- 
acter of their ministers, with the interests of the protectors and the 
protected, who flatter themselves that they can discern the reason 
of events, amongst a multitude of important or frivolous causes, 
which may have equally occasioned them; who do not conceive, 
that among all these causes, the most natural may possibly be the 
farthest from the truth; who after having read the news, of journal 
of the day, with profound attention, decide as peremptorily as if 
they had been placed all their life-time at the helm of the state, and 
had assisted at the council of kings; who are never more deceived 
than in those circumstances, in which they display some share of 
penetration; writers as absurd in the praise as in the blame which 
they bestow upon nations, in the favourable or unfavourable 
opinion they form of ministerial operations; these idle dreamers, 
in a word, who think they are persons of importance, because 
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their attention is always engaged on matters of consequence, being 
convinced that courts are always governed in their decisions by 
the most comprehensive views of profound policy, have supposed, 
that the court of Versailles had neglected Santa Cruz, merely be- 
cause they wished to abandon the small islands, in order to unite 
all their strength, industry, and population, in the large ones; but 
this is a mistaken notion: this determination, on the contrary, 
arose from the farmers of the revenue, who found, that the contra- 
band trade of Santa Cruz with St. Thomas was detrimental to their 
interests. The spirit of finance hath in all times been injurious 
to commerce; it hath destroyed the source from whence it sprang. 
Santa Cruz continued without inhabitants, and without cultiva- 
tion, till 1733, when it was sold by France to Denmark for 738,000 
livres (30,7501.). Soon after the Danes built there the fortress 
of Christianstadt. 

Then it was, that this northern power seemed likely to take deep 
root in America. Unfortunately, she laid her plantations under 
the yoke of exclusive privileges. Industrious people of all sects, 
particularly Moravians, strove in vain to overcome this great diffi- 
culty. Many attempts were made to reconcile the interests of the 
colonists and their oppressors, but without success. The two parties 
kept up a continual struggle of animosity, not of industry. At 
length the government, with a moderation not to be expected from 
its constitution, purchased, in 1754, the privileges and effects of 
the Company. The price was fixed at 9,900,000 livres (412,5001.) 
part of which was paid in ready money, and the remainder in bills 
upon the treasury, bearing interest. From this time the naviga- 
tion to the islands was opened to all the subjects of the Danish 
dominions. 

On the first January 1773, there was reckoned in St. John 
sixty-nine plantations, twenty-seven of which were devoted to the 
culture of sugar, and forty-two to other productions of less im- 
portance. There were exactly the same number at St. Thomas, 
and they had the same destination, but were much more consider- 
able. Of three hundred and forty-five plantations, which were 
seen at Santa Cruz, one hundred and fifty were covered with sugar- 
canes. In the two former islands, the plantations acquire what 
degree of extent it is in the power of the planter to give them, but 
in the last, every habitation is limited to three thousand Danish 
feet in length, and two thousand in breadth. 

St. John is inhabited by one hundred and ten white men, and 
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by two thousand three hundred and twenty-four slaves: St. 
Thomas, by three hundred and thirty-six white men, and by four 
thousand two hundred and ninety-six slaves: Santa Cruz, by two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-six white men, and by twenty- 
two thousand two hundred and forty-four slaves. There are no 
freed men at St. John’s, and only fifty-two at St. Thomas, and one 
hundred and fifty-five at Santa Cruz; and yet the formalities re- 
quired for granting liberty are nothing more than a simple enrol- 
ment in a court of justice. If so great a facility hath not multi- 
plied these acts of benevolence, it is because they have been for- 
bidden to those who had contracted debts. It hath been appre- 
hended, that the debtors might be tempted to be generous at the 
expence of their creditors. 

This law appears to me a very prudent one; with some miti- 
gation it might be of service, even in our countries. I should very 
much approve, that all citizens invested with honourable functions, 
either at court, in the army, in the church, or in the magistracy, 
should be suspended whenever they should be legally sued by a 
creditor, and that they should be unremittingly deprived of their 
rank whenever they should be declared insolvent by the tribunals. 
It appears to me that money would then be lent with more confi- 
dence, and borrowed with greater circumspection. Another ad- 
vantage which would accrue from such a regulation, would be, that 
the subaltern orders of men, who imitate the customs and the 
prejudices of the higher class of citizens, would soon be ‘appre- 
hensive of incurring the same disgrace; and that fidelity in engage- 
ments would become one of the characteristic of the national 
manners. 

The annual productions of the Danish islands are reduced to 
a small quantity of coffee, to a great deal of cotton, to seventeen or 
eighteen millions weight of raw sugar, and to a proportionate 
quantity of rum. Part of these commodities are delivered to the 
English, who are proprietors of the best plantations, and in pos- 
session of the slave trade. We have before us at present, very 
authentic accounts, which prove that from 1756 to 1773, that nation 
hath sold in the Danish settlements of the New World, to the 
amount of 2,307,686 livres 11 sols (96,1531. 125.1%d.). and 
carried off to the value of 3,197,047 livres 5 sols 6 deniers 
(133,210]. 6s. 034d.). North America receives likewise some of 
these productions in exchange for its cattle, for its wood, and for 
its flour. The remainder is conveyed to the mother-country upon 
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forty ships of one hundred, and from that to four hundred tons 
burden. The greatest part is consumed in Denmark, and there is 
scarcely sold in Germany, or in the Baltic, for more than the value 
of one million of livres (41,6611. 13s. 4d.). 

The lands susceptible of cultivation in the Danish islands are 
not all tilled, and those which are, might be improved. According 
to the opinion of the best-in-formed men, the produce of these pos- 
sessions might easily be increased by one third, or perhaps by 
one half. 

One great obstacle to this increase of riches, is the extremely 
narrow circumstances of the colonists. They owe 4,500,000 livres 
(187,5001.) to the government, 1,200,000 livres (50,0001.) to the 
trade of the mother-country, and 26,630,170 livres (1,109,5901. 8s. 
4d.) to the Dutch, who, from the immensity of their capitals, and 
the impossibility of employing them all themselves, necessarily be- 
come the creditors of all nations. 

The avidity of the treasury puts fresh restraints upon industry. 
The provisions and merchandise which are not peculiar to the 
country, or which have not been brought upon Danish vessels, are 
obliged to pay four per cent. upon their departure from Europe. 
The national and foreign commodities equally pay six per cent. on 
their arrival in the islands; 18 livres (15s) are required for every 
fresh Negro brought in, and a poll-tax of 4 livres 10 sols (3s. 9d.). 
Some heavy duties are laid upon stamp paper; an impost of 9 
livres (7s. 6d.) for each thousand foot square of ground, and the 
tenth of the price of every habitation that is sold. The productions 
are all subjected to five per cent. duty on their leaving the colonies, 
and to three per cent. on their arrival in any of the ports of the 
mother-country, exclusive of the duties which are paid for rum 
when consumed in retail. These tributes collectively bring in to 
the crown an income of eight or nine hundred thousand livres, 
(from 33,333 pounds. 6s. 8d. to 37,5001.). 

It is time that the court of Copenhagen should give up these 
numerous and oppressive taxes. Well-grounded motives of interest 
ought certainly to suggest the same kind of conduct to all the powers 
that have possessions in the New World. But Denmark is more 
particularly compelled to this act of generosity. The planters 
are loaded with such enormous debts, that they will never be 
able to repay the capitals, and cannot even make good the arrears, 
unless the treasury should entirely drop every kind of claim upon 
them. 
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But can such a prudent measure be expected, either in Den- 
mark or elsewhere, as long as the public expences shall exceed the 
public revenues; as long as the fatal events, which, in the present 
order, or rather disorder, of things, are perpetually renewed, shall 
compel the administration to double or to treble the burden of their 
unfortunate, and already overloaded subjects; as long as the councils 
of the sovereigns shall act without any certain views, and with- 
out any settled plan; as long as ministers shall conduct them- 
selves, as if the empire, or their functions, were to end the next 
day; as long as the national treasures shall be exhausted by un- 
paralleled depredations, and that its indigence shall only be re- 
moved by extravagant speculations, the ruinous consequences of 
which will not be perceived, or will be neglected, for the trifling 
advantages of the moment? and to make use of an energetic, but 
true metaphor, one that is terrifying, but symbolical of what is 
practised in all countries; as long as the folly, the avarice, the 
dissipation, the degradation, or the tyranny of the rulers, shall 
have rendered the treasury so much exhausted or rapacious, as to 
induce them to burn the harvest, in order the more speedily to collect 
the price of the ashes! 

If the treasury were by chance to become wiser and more 
generous in Denmark than they have been, or than they are in any 
other part of the globe, the islands of St. Thomas, of St. John, and 
of Santa Cruz, might possibly prosper, and their productions 
might, in some measure, compensate for the trifling value of those 
of the mother-country—ABBE Rayna, A Philosophical and Polit- 
ical History of the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans in the 
East and West Indies, 1798, pp. 256-265. 


III 


SAnTA Cruz IN GENERAL IN 1838 


St. Croix is an island, about eighteen miles long, situated in 
latitude 17° 45’ north, longitude—west of Greenwich. It is almost 
exclusively devoted to the cultivation of sugar-cane, and the manu- 
facture of sugar molasses, and rum. In a good season it produces 
from fifty to sixty thousand hogsheads of muscovado sugar of the 
best quality. It is generally calculated that the molasses and rum 
will pay all the contingent expenses of the estates; leaving the 
sugar for clear income, which at seventy-five dollars the hogshead, 
for which it is generally sold there, in a good season, amounts to 
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three millions seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This 
great revenue is produced by the careful cultivation of almost 
every inch of the soil, the estates generally consisting of but one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred acres each; and nearly one 
hundred negroes being employed upon each one hundred and fifty 
acres. The soil is dry and sweet, producing the best cane, and 
consequently the best sugar known. I had heard much of filthi- 
ness in the manufacture of sugar and molasses, but the first view 
of a St. Croix sugar works contradicted it. The kettles, the vats 
in which the sugar is cooled, the hogsheads in which it is drained, 
and even the molasses vats under them, are so perfectly neat and 
clean, that no one who has seen them can feel any squeamishness 
in eating St. Croix sugar, or molasses either. To look at a vat-full, 
a foot deep, just chrystalizing over the surface, and perfectly 
transparent to the bottom, would satisfy the most scrupulous upon 
this point. There is about twenty-five thousand black, and three 
thousand white population. Of course, it is seldom a white man 
is seen in riding through the island. 

Many of the blacks are free, and the slaves, by the protection 
afforded them by the Danish laws, are about as well satisfied with 
slavery as they would be with freedom. No slave can be taken 
from the island without security for his or her return; masters 
cannot inflict punishment without the intervention of public au- 
thority; no slave can be sold against his or her consent, except 
with the estate; and cheap and easy provisions are made for 
emancipation. Such is the expectation of a general abolition, that 
the prices of slaves are only about one fourth as high as in the 
United States. In the village of Christianstadt, a large proportion 
of the retail trade, and nearly all the mechanical labour, is in the 
hands of the free blacks and mulattoes; and the politeness, intelli- 
gence, and ability of some of these, would surprise those who think 
their race by Nature unfit for freedom. Many of them have good 
countenances, are well behaved, and appear to evince as much dis- 
cretion and judgment as whites under similar circumstances. 
Some of them hold commissions in the militia service; one has been 
promoted to the distinguished situation of Governor’s aid-de-camp; 
and instead of considering the race as on a level with brutes, many 
of the white inhabitants deem them nearly, if not quite, on a level 
with themselves. I listened for a whole evening to a very warm 
discussion of the question, whether a lady would be justified in re- 
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fusing to dance with a negro or mulatto at a ball; and the negative 
was not wanting in supporters. 

It is almost surprising, that so small a number of proprietors 
should have had the public spirit and perseverance to make such 
costly fine roads, not only as public highways whenever needed, but 
should also have made a good private road around almost every 
estate; beautifully ornamenting both with palm and cocoa-nut 
trees, which cut the whole into squares, and add much to the beauty 
of the scenery. On each estate there are generally a fine mansion, 
a sugar-house, windmill, and plenty of negro-houses, all situate 
upon an eminence and interspersed with fruit and ornamental 
trees. Little attention is given, however, to the cultivation of 
fruits, and, in many places, not an orange will be seen for miles. 
Sugar-cane seems to have engrossed the whole attention of the in- 
habitants, and crowded out almost every thing else—A Winter in 
the West Indies and Florida by an Invalid, 1839, pp. 62-65. 


IV 
A LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN VISITING SANTA Cruz IN 1840 
My dear Friend, 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


I understand that the slaves form about four-fifths of the popu- 
lation, and are in number about 19,000. Time was, when the treat- 
ment to which they were exposed, was harsh and severe; and then 
their numbers were constantly declining. Of late years, however, 
the Danish government has instituted various restrictions which 
have ameliorated the condition of the slaves. They are not allowed, 
as I understand, to be worked longer in the day, than from 6 
o’clock in the morning, to the same hour in the evening, with inter- 
vals, (not always long enough) for breakfast and dinner. Legal 
provisions are made respecting food and clothing. The driver in 
the field is not permitted to carry any more terrible instrument 
than a tamarind switch of moderate size; and twelve lashes with 
the rope, and a short peried of solitary confinement, (mostly I 
believe in a light room) are the extent of punishment which even 
the manager or master is permitted to inflict. This rope however, 
is a dangerous instrument of torture; and I am told that the reduc- 
tion of the allowed number of lashes, from thirty to twelve, is no 
matter of law, but the simple result of the imperative benevolence 
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of the governor-general Von Scholten. Any negro has a right to 
buy his own freedom; and, in case of need, the price is settled by 
a public appraiser. The consequence of these benevolent provi- 
sions is, that the condition of the slaves is improved, and their 
number is now kept up, with a very small increase. 

I cannot, however, refrain from observing, that legal provisions 
for the amelioration of slavery, are in general of little use. In the 
British Colonies, the measures of this kind which were enacted by 
the Parliament at home, were constantly frustrated by local influ- 
ence; and in spite of law or reason, man will often be found, in the 
hour of temptation, to abuse arbitrary power over his fellow man. 
I consider it therefore highly probable, that even in Santa Cruz, 
where the ameliorating laws are enforced by a local government, at 
once vigilant and despotic, acts of oppression and cruelty may at 
times take place, which are wholly unknown to the government; 
much more, to an occasional visitor of the island. 

In the mean time the degradation occasioned by slavery in the 
Danish islands—the low physical, intellectual, and moral condi- 
tion of the slaves, as compared with that of the liberated negroes 
of the British islands—is obvious and unquestionable. The worst 
feature of the system is the “Sunday market,” as it is called. 
The slaves are allowed no one of the working days of the week for 
their own business. The consequence is, that multitudes of them 
throng from the country (often from a great distance) into the 
towns of Bassin and West End, on the First day of the week, with 
their provisions and fruits for sale. The rum shops are hard by 
the market places. The buyers, of course, misuse the day as well 
as the sellers; and the scene is one, not only of busy traffic, but of 
noisy merriment, idleness, and dissipation. Before we left Santa 
Cruz, we called on General Sdbétker, the present Governor, of 
the island, to take our leave; and we ventured to press this sub- 
ject on his consideration, not without some remarks on slavery in 
general. He listened to us in a very obliging manner, and seemed 
to look forward to better days; but his last words to us, as we 
went down the steps from his door, were, “PATIENCE, 
PATIENCE, PATIENCE.” 

It was very satisfactory to us, to learn from our friend Captain 
Von Scholten, the brother of the Governor General (then in Den- 
mark) that a commission had been appointed at Copenhagen, to 
enquire into the state of these colonies, with a view to emancipa- 
tion. In the meantime, seven large buildings have been erected in 
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different parts of the island, to serve as chapels and schools, for 
the religious and literary instruction of the Negro population. 
They are not yet in use: but several of the planters are making 
laudable exertions for the education of their slaves in reading and 
in a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. A colored person of the 
name of Macfarlane, in every way adapted for the office, is em- 
ployed for the purpose; this school circulates, with excellent effect, 
from one estate to another. Having been taught their moral and 
religious obligations, the negroes, on these estates, are greatly im- 
proved, and are much more useful to their masters, than in the 
days of their ignorance. 

The schools held on the First day of the week under the care 
of the members of the Episcopal church, at Bassin and West End, 
are attended by several hundreds of black, mulatto, and white 
children. Some of the planters and their wives are united with 
colored persons and others, as instructors in these schools; and the 
blessed work is carried on, both among the teachers and the taught, 
without prejudice of caste, or distinction of color—JosrEPH JOHN 
GUERNEY, A Winter in the West Indies described in familiar Letters 
to Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 1840, pp. 20-23. 


Vv 


STADTHAUPTMAND CHAMBERLAIN VON SCHOLTEN’S NARRATIVE OF 
THE INSURRECTION OF 1848 


In the week that preceded the 3rd July, 1848, I was confined 
to my bed with a rheumatic swelling in my right hand. On Sunday 
the 2nd July I felt a little better, and could more or less use the 
hand. On the afternoon of that day I received a visit from one 
of our most respectable planters. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, he told me that there were strange reports in circulation con- 
cerning the negroes, who, it was said, were to refuse to go to work 
on the next day, and to demand their freedom. He could not 
assign any further grounds for these reports than hearsay. Being 
accustomed to hear of war and revolution in Europe, as well as 
disturbances and riot in the French islands, from the fact of the 
majority in this little place, Frederiksted, seeking to make up for 
the monotony of their existence by spreading and listening to all 
sorts of idle rumours and scandals, this information made no 
further impression upon me. I bade him, in the meantime, to 
acquaint the commander of the fort, and the policemaster with 
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what he had heard, and promised myself to inform my brother, 
the Governor-General, as soon as he arrived here in the ‘‘Ornen,” 
a brig-of-war, which was momentarily expected. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening my physician came to 
attend to me, and he spoke of the alarming reports that were in 
circulation. As he appeared to be somewhat concerned about the 
matter, I remonstrated with him and spoke of the evil of spreading 
such reports, which, if unfounded, might awaken ideas among the 
slaves which it was to the interest of every one to prevent. Not 
that I feared that they would be disposed to violence or riot. 
They had been generally well treated and were apparently satis- 
fied. 

About nine o’clock, I received a message that the Governor- 
General had arrived in Christiansted, and that his carriage which 
stood in my yard was to go up there, but as it was late, I gave 
orders to the coachman to wait until next day. In the meantime 
I went to bed. A short time after my servant told me that there 
must be fire in the country as the bells were being rung and shells 
blown. As this is the customary manner of giving notice of such, 
the thought of anything unusual did not occur to me. And as I 
could see no sign of any fire from my house, which is built on an 
elevation, I concluded that it was upon a distant estate, and again 
sought refuge in sleep. This lasted but a short time, when I was 
once again aroused by a loud knocking at my gate. Opening the 
window, I immediately recognized the voice of the Brandmajor 
commanding in Frederiksted, he told me that the negroes in the 
country were rioting and desired their freedom, and that was the 
reason why the bell-ringing and blowing of shells were to be heard. 
We then spoke about the plan of action we should adopt, and 
whether the alarm gun should be fired or the Brand corps and 
Militia should be called out. The Major having stated that the 
negroes were committing no excesses and only making a disturb- 
ance, I looked upon this as a good sign, for when one has evil designs 
he rarely makes a noise, but generally proceeds to action at once. 
Nevertheless, it was a doubtful point with me whether I, as 
Stadthauptmand, would be justified in firing the alarm, the militia 
law not stating anything definite or to the point as to who should 
give such an order. On the other hand, my authority only ex- 
tended over the militia. Over the Fort from which the alarm gun 
should be fired I had no command whatsoever. 
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There were many considerations which induced me to proceed 
with caution in the matter. 

To have fired the alarm would have been equivalent to placing 
the island in a state of siege. The power to do this rested only 
with the Governor. Moreover, such an act would have summoned 
the whole of the white population into vown, away from their 
estates, leaving their wives, children and old women in the power 
of the negroes. With no one to check them, had excesses been 
committed, how blameable it would have been to have acted so 
precipitately. I was confirmed in this opinion by a planter and 
military officer, who shared my views on the subject. The officer 
remarking that: “Should the negroes be intent on evil, they could 
easily prevent isolated members of the militia from coming in, and 
should the opposite be the case, he saw no reason for calling them 
from their estates, where they might by their presence be able to 
check violence and plunder.’”’ The policemaster—Andersen— 
coincided with these views, observing: ‘‘Let us not by hasty pro- 
ceedings provoke the negroes. The bell-ringing and noise do not 
indicate that they are intent upon violence. We must proceed 
with caution if we do not desire to see things worse.”’ These words 
from one who had a large experience of the character of the negro, 
carried weight with most of us. 

The opinion has since been expressed on more than one occasion, 
that the Brand corps, which was composed of free coloured people, 
should have been called out, but from prudential motives it was 
deemed advisable to limit their action until absolutely necessary. 
I shall now attempt to picture the events which followed. 

About two o’clock a.m., eight or ten mounted militiamen came 
in from the country and informed me that the condition was such 
as the earlier reports had stated. That there were noisy demon- 
strations and disorder, but nowhere had actual violence been com- 
mitted. These gentlemen had left behind them their wives, mothers 
and children, so to speak, in the power of the negroes, without 
the least fear that they would be exposed to any kind of danger. 
They came to inquire if the alarm gun had been fired, and if such 
were the case, to meet as accustomed. I explained to them that the 
gun had not been fired, as it was not considered prudent to call 
them away at such a moment from their property, where they 
could best work to preserve order. They therefore returned to 
their homes. At four o’clock a.m., I sent off my brother’s carriage 
to Christiansted, and by same opportunity a letter in which I 
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described to him the condition of things in Frederiksted. At the 
same time expressing the hope that order and quiet might be re- 
stored by representations and negotiations. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, the negroes streamed into the 
town in large numbers. Shortly afterwards it was reported to me 
that the police office was being plundered and demolished. The 
second Brand officer, who was with me, after expressing the opinion 
that it was in no way advisable to call out the corps, undertook 
with some of the best disposed of his men to assist in the keeping 
of order. And it is but fair to say, that it was owing to the ac- 
tivity and representations of the free coloured men that more 
violence was not committed, only three houses being plundered and 
wrecked. At about this time a negro came crying to me and 
begged me to write a letter to the Governor-General asking that 
he would come down to Frederiksted as soon as possible, so that 
by his presence he might save the town from further molestation. 
With this I joyfully complied, beseeching my brother not to delay, 
as only he would be able to quiet the negroes. In the meantime 
the Brand major had narrowly escaped with his life. Riding into 
town from his estate he was attacked by the negroes, a negro 
woman striking at his neck with an axe, which fortunately glanced 
off without injuring him. To show that he intended them no 
harm, he threw away his sword, exclaiming: ‘‘Take my life, if 
that can satisfy you, I come not as an enemy, but as a friend!”’ 
With these words they seemed impressed, and allowed him to pass 
on his way. 

A crowd of negroes came shouting and yelling up the street, 
and stood in front of my residence, demanding that I should pro- 
claim their immediate freedom. Representing to them how wrongly 
they had acted by destroying and plundering, I advised them 
to keep quiet until the Governor-General arrived, as he alone 
could satisfy their demands. Seeing that they were now more 
peaceable, I went to the Fort, where several of the inhabitants 
of the town had assembled. These were most restless, not to 
say unreasonable. Some thought that to save the town from fur- 
ther disturbance, I should, in the Governor-General’s name, have 
declared the negroes free, but, as, in my opinion, I had no such 
power, I could not, nor would not, take it upon myself to do so. 
Nevertheless, it was the opinion of every one that only the prompt 
emancipation of the slaves would save the island from further 
destruction. And now a considerable number of negroes had 
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assembled together in the Fort yard. They cried and shouted, 
demanded their freedom, and called on the soldiers to fire upon 
them. This the commander of the Fort had some difficulty in 
preventing. Many who were present begged him also not to do so, 
as the town would surely be burnt to ashes. Of this there could 
not be any doubt, as near by, behind a corner house, which could 
not be commanded by the guns of the Fort there were several 
negro women gathered together with “trash” or dry cane leaves, 
which, at the first shot from the Fort, it was arranged they should 
light and throw into the doors and windows. The fire would 
thus have spread quickly through the town, as the houses were 
mostly deserted, and there was no one to check it. With a view of 
quieting the threatening multitude, I went among them, accom- 
panied by the Catholic priest! and a few of the bravest of the 
inhabitants. The priest, whose influence was very great, spoke to 
them, admonishing and ex’.orting them to be quiet. On the other 
hand, on my addressing myself to one who appeared to be a leader 
of them, I received the following reply: ‘‘ Massa, we poor negroes 
cannot fight with the soldiers, as we have no guns, but we can burn 
and destroy if we do not get our freedom, and that is what we 
intend to do.” 

It was rumoured in the Fort that the negroes intended to storm 
it, and for that reason had procured an English flag, which they 
regarded as the symbol of freedom. I myself saw the flag in the 
crowd, and nearing the flag-bearer after some difficulty, I asked 
the young negro why he did not carry the Danish instead of the 
English flag, to which he answered: ‘Any flag is good on such an 
occasion.” But on my speaking further he seemed visibly em- 
barrassed, and moved away among the crowd. About ten o’clock 
a.m. a great noise was heard in the upper part of the town. Some 
said it was the Governor-General, but it turned out to be the 
Stadthauptmand of Christiansted, Oberst de Nully, and the 
Governor-General’s adjutant. The Oberst stepped out of the car- 
riage and spoke to the crowd, which was so dissatisfied that the 
Governor-General had not come himself that they would not listen 
to him. Suddenly there was a great movement among them, and 
with repeated cries of ‘‘Moore!” ‘‘Moore!” they rushed down 
the Strand-street. Here the infuriated mob commenced immedi- 
ately to plunder and destroy Merchant Moore’s store and residence. 
Mr. Moore himself sought refuge on board one of the vessels in the 


1 Father O’Ryan. 
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harbour. The cause of this unexpected outbreak is said to have 
been brought about by Mr. Moore’s carelessly speaking to the 
negroes, who understood that he would request the garrison of the 
Fort to shoot them down. This would have been an easy matter, 
for it was quite possible to sweep the street with a couple of field 
guns from the water battery and the Fort gate; but the com- 
mander of the Fort was besought not to fire for fear that in their 
desire for revenge the negroes would burn down the town and 
destroy every white person who might fall into their hands. Be- 
sides, as the actually guilty ones were in Mr. Moore’s house, plun- 
dering, only innocent people who were in the street would have 
been killed. Several sailors from the English vessels in the harbour 
were now to be seen among the excited people, encouraging them 
by words and actions. And particularly conspicuous upon the 
wharf were several water casks belonging to these vessels, on which 
was written in large letters—“ Liberty.” It is worthy of remark, 
in contrast to these proceedings, that the free coloured population 
did their utmost to prevent the negroes from breaking into the 
houses and warehouses in the vicinity. 

Most of the whites were now either on board the vessels or in 
hiding. About this time a negro appeared upon the scene, who 
seemed to be in command of the immense concourse of people which 
filled the street. This was Buddhoe, or as he was called later on, 
General Bourdeaux. 

About three o’clock p.m., the Governor-General arrived, ac- 
companied by Kammerjunker Upper Court Assessor Rothe. The 
General stepped out near the Fort, went in among the crowd and 
declared the negroes to be free. He then requested Kammerjunker 
Rothe, and as far as I can remember, Major Gyllich, the Brand 
major, to see that the negroes left the town, which these gentlemen 
soon accomplished. 

Later on a detachment of troops arrived from Christiansted, 
and at five o’clock p.m. the Governor-General returned to Chris- 
tiansted, after having ordered the cavalry, which had recently 
arrived, to go back again. First Lieutenant v Holstein, with two 
pieces of cannon and forth men, remained over night in the Fort. 

The brig-of-war ‘‘Ornen,”’ Captain Irminger, arrived in the 
harbour shortly before sunset. The night passed quietly enough, 
though fires illuminated the hills of the north side. On Tuesday, 
the 4th of July, a number of negroes were seen on the road leading 
to the North side, and it was feared that, should they enter the 
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town, it would doubtless result in bloodshed or incendiarism. In 
order to prevent this, Major Gyllich rode out among them, and, by 
repeated assurances that they were now free and would not be 
brought back to slavery again, succeeded in inducing them to 
return to their homes. At the same time he persuaded the negro 
Buddhoe to accompany him to town, a wise move, for it was 
through this negro’s influence over them that order and quiet 
were restored to this part of the island. In the meantime, Kam- 
merjunker Rothe arrived from Christiansted, whence he had 
started in the morning with a number of printed copies of the 
proclamation of freedom. Shortly after his arrival, three expedi- 
tions were organised to make their contents known among the 
negroes. Kammerjunker Rothe, the Vice-Brand major and a promi- 
nent planter, went to Annally and Spring Garden, while Major 
Gyllich, Buddhoe, or General Bourdeaux? and two of the most 
respectable free coloured burghers went to the South side. 

The company in which I found myself arrived first at estate 
“La Grange.” We had little difficulty in getting the negroes to- 
gether, who stood around our carriage as Kammerjunker Rothe 
read out and explained the proclamation to them. Continuing 
our road, we came to estate ‘‘ Northside,”’ where we met the owner 
and his family who had remained there during the whole tumult. 
They told us that during the forenoon of the same day, they had 
been attacked by the negroes from the neighbouring estate of 
“Ham’s Bay,” who under the pretext of wanting to take the 
overseer’s weapons from him, attempted to force the dwelling 
house. The negroes of the estate defended them and prevented 
the intended violence. From that place we went to ‘‘Ham’s Bay,” 
where we found it difficult to collect the negroes, who had forced 
the owner and his family to take flight in a fishing boat shortly 
before. After having restored something like order among them, 
we returned to Frederiksted. 

The expedition in charge of Major Gyllich, after visiting 
twenty odd estates reached as far as “La Reine.” Mr. Beech 
read the proclamation on each of them. On the road they learned 
that there was a large gathering at estate ‘“‘Slob,’’ which had been 
doing a great deal of plundering and destruction. Though Buddhoe 
declared that he did not know the negroes on that part of the 
island, and it was remarked that estate “Slob” was outside of 

* He had obtained this brilliant military title on account of his fantastic 
attire. 
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West End jurisdiction, Major Gyllich decided to go there, being 
under the impression that he might prevent further troubles. 

Going up the hill towards “Slob,” they met a man named 
“Martin King,” chief of the “fleet,” as they called this meeting. 
This negro who was half drunk and riding a white horse, and who 
seemed to be a leader among the crowd which they encountered, 
upon understanding the object of the expedition, after a great 
deal of outrageous and foolish talk yielded to the representations 
of the Major, and by the influence he seemed to wield over the rest 
of his comrades, was of great assistance in restoring order among 
them. After visiting estates “‘La Reine” and “Mount Pleasant,” 
the major and his party returned to Frederiksted. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday several planters with their families 
came into town, and sought refuge on board the ships in the harbour. 
The owner of the estate ‘‘Negro Bay,” with twenty or thirty 
other managers and overseers also came in, an error which resulted 
in his estate being plundered. By this time prisoners were being 
continually brought in. The negroes bringing them in themselves. 
To this Buddhoe mainly contributed. On Thursday morning at 
four o’clock a considerable force consisting of two cannon, infantry 
and cavalry under the command of Captain v Castonier left the 
town. In the meantime the Fort was garrisoned from the brig- 
of-war. Though this expedition met with no opposition, it served 
a good purpose, as from that time perfect quiet and order were 
brought about.—Taytor, Leaflets from the Danish West Indies, 
pp. 126-132. 


VI 


CHAMBERLAIN IRMINGER’S ACCOUNT OF THE INSURRECTION OF 1848 


After a stay of several days in the island of St. Thomas, 
Governor-General v Scholten sailed in the forenoon of the 2nd 
July, 1848, for St. Croix, in the brig-of-war ‘‘Ornen,” which I 
commanded. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we anchored in Bassin 
(Christiansted), suspecting nothing of the row which the negroes 
intended to make. The General dined with me. At sunset he 
landed in order to proceed to Biilowsminde, and as he heard that I 
intended to have the ship painted, he invited me to pass the time 
at his beautiful country seat. 

About 10 o’clock, p.m. we retired to rest. The 3rd July, at 
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about two o’clock in the morning, I was awakened by the General’s 
servant with a request that I would come to the General as quickly 
as possible. I immediately repaired to his presence and found him 
already dressed. He then showed me a report from the Chief 
Commander of the Fort in West End (Frederiksted), Capt. v 
Castonier, which stated that the negroes were restless at that part 
of the island—that bells were being rung on the estates—and they 
were sounding the alarm on their shells (conchshells). 

When I had read the report, the Governor-General said: ‘‘ What 
is now to be done?”’ To this I answered that I thought the best 
thing to do was to seek as quickly as possible to smother the dis- 
turbance at its birth, because every minute now lost would lend 
additional strength to the disturbers of the peace. It was my 
impression that twenty to thirty armed men should immediately 
be sent on horseback to West End in order to scatter the negroes 
apart. 

The Governor remarking that he could not dispose of such a 
force, I replied that I did not think it would be so difficult to get 
such a number of mounted militia collected from the nearest 
estates. 

In the meantime, the General’s horses were saddled and we 
now both rode, accompanied by a mounted servant, down to the 
Government house in Bassin. The night was a starry one and the 
weather exceedingly fine. We stopped now and then on the tops 
of the different hills which we rode over to listen if we could not 
hear the blowing of shells or any shouting. But all was hushed, 
and we heard only the rustling of the cocoa-nut palm leaves moved 
by the trade wind. As soon as we arrived in town, messages were 
sent to Major v Falbe, who was Chief of the Fort in Bassin, Major 
v Geillerup, who lived in the barracks, Oberst de Nully, Major 
Keutsch and others. We now spoke of what was to be done. 
I still maintained that action should be taken immediately and 
that if the cavalry force which I had asked for could not be got, 
which I could by no means admit, other military must immediately 
be sent to West End. I furthermore said to the General that I 
would go on board to let the men that could be dispensed with get 
ready to land, and, at the same time, get the brig ready for sea 
so as to be able to leave for West End by daybreak, if ordered. 
The General requested me to remain a little longer in the Govern- 
ment House so as to avoid making any disturbance in town where 
all was still and quiet. The conference ended, I believe, in Major 
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Keutsch’s coachman being sent towards West End for more infor- 
mation as to how it stood with the island. It was now nearly 
five o’clock in the morning. The time passed and nothing was 
done. I believed I knew the negro character, and that the riot 
could have been smothered at the beginning by decisive action. 
Seeing that my presence at Government House was of no further 
use, I told the General that I would now go on board, so that I 
could get the brig ready for sea, and to send armed men on shore, 
if required. This I did, and awaited the General’s order. 

To my surprise I received none whatsoever, and about eight 
o’clock a.m. I again went on shore. There I was informed that 
Oberst de Nully and Lieutenant v Meincke had been sent to West 
End. I also found some soldiers drawn up and ready to set out, 
though I afterwards learned, with orders not to go further than 
King’s Hill (an estate in the middle of the island.) Interrogating 
the General as to whether the brig should not sail to West End, I 
received the answer that she might be possibly required in Bassin, 
and I would receive further orders. 

In Bassin, everything was quiet, and I began to believe that the 
whole affair did not mean much. Indeed, scarcely any one seemed 
to have any knowledge of it. I then informed the General that 
everything was ready as well for sea, as to send men ashore, and 
should the General have anything to order, I could be found in 
the Athenaeum; a reading room nearly opposite the Government 
House. About one o’clock p.m., Lieutenant v Meincke arrived 
from West End and reported the state of affairs. He brought at 
the same time information that the negroes wanted to speak to the 
Governor-General himself. General v Scholten had the horses im- 
mediately put to, taking Kammerjunker Rothe with him into the 
carriage to drive to Frederiksted. This man, from what I had 
heard, had been always an advocate for the emancipation of the 
negroes. Before the General drove off, I requested a decided 
order from him as to whether I should remain lying in Bassin 
or depart for West End. After some reflection, he gave me the 
order. With this I left for that place. 

On my arrival, and immediately after having anchored, the 
‘“‘Ornen’s” boats were armed, and I went ashore. The King’s 
Wharf was full of negroes, and everything was in disorder. Ac- 
companied by some of my armed men, I went to the Fort. By 
the entrance to same, I met General v Scholten in his carriage; 
he was just ready to drive back to Bassin. I reported my arrival, 
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and asked for orders. The General’s answer was: “I have given 
Emancipation. Remain here with the ‘Ornen’.” 

This was the last order I received from him, and I did not see 
him again before my arrival in Denmark in the following year. 

In the Fort I spoke with Captain v Castonier, and shortly after, 
I sent, according to agreement with him, an officer with about fifty 
men as a reinforcement as well as for patroling. This detachment 
remained ashore some time. 

“By this time nearly all the estate negroes had left the town. 
Still everything was in the greatest confusion. Town-Bailiff 
Andresen’s house and Police-Assistant Didrichsen’s were entirely 
wrecked by the negroes. A Mr. Moore’s house and store had 
suffered to the extent of 20,000 dollars. Several lesser excesses 
had been committed, and armed negroes were seen off and on riding 
through the streets at a gallop. Most of the whites had fled to 
vessels lying in the harbour, of which the ‘Johann Marie’ had over 
two hundred fugitives on board. On the night of our arrival, 
fires illumined different parts of the island.” ! 

As every thing was yet in the greatest confusion, and deeming 
it of the utmost importance to bring about order, Vice-Stadthaupt- 
mand F. v Scholten, the commander of the Fort, Captain Castonier, 
Police-master Ogaard and myself, assembled, and after due de- 
liberation, issued the following order:— 

“It is hereby made known, for the information of everyone 
concerned, that in case the country people should come to town 
in a riotous way and threaten to attack the Fort, or otherwise to 
disturb the inhabitants, then, and in such case, where more than 
ten people are collected together, the Fort is ordered to fire upon 
them, as also his Majesty’s brig-of-war ‘Ornen.’ All peaceable 
inhabitants are therefore desired not to interfere with the country 
people, but keep out of their way. 

“‘Frederiksted, 4th July, 1848. 

“FF. ScHOLTEN, C. IRMINGER, CASTONIER, OGAARD.”’ 


At the same time, the Proclamation of Emancipation that had 
been sent to West End from Bassin was read out. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


1. All unfree in the Danish West India Islands are from to- 
day free. 


1 Extract from Captain Irminger’s Report to the Minister of Marine. Des- 
patched 12th July, 1848. 
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2. The estate negroes retain for three months from date the 
use of the houses and provision grounds of which they have hitherto 
been possessed. 

3. Labour is in future to be paid for by agreement, but allow- 
ance of food to cease. 

4. The maintenance of the old and infirm, who are not able to 
work, is, until further determined, to be furnished by the late 
owners. 

The General Government of the Danish West India Islands, 
St. Croix, the 3rd July, 1848. 
P. v ScHOLTEN. 
(L. 8.) 


Still the greatest disorder reigned in the country, and there was 
much plundering and destruction on the estates. In the meantime 
many negroes showed that they themselves wished for peace and 
order. So much so, that several of the originators of the dis- 
turbances were caught and brought into the Fort by the friendly- 
inclined negroes. 

On the 5th July, the condition of the country being about the 
same, and as several buildings, together with a large garden planted 
with cocoa-nut trees near to the Fort, obscured the view and 
prevented firing from the Fort in that direction, it was found 
expedient to demolish them. This was soon effected by the brig’s 
indefatigable crew, so that we could now cover the North side 
road from the Fort. 

There were now forty or fifty men from the brig almost con- 
tinually in the Fort as a reinforcement. As it was then found 
necessary to undertake military excursions inland to overawe the 
negroes, and at the same time to secure the authors of the riot, 
I took over on the 6th before daybreak the command of the Fort 
and garrisoned it with the crew from the brig. At four a.m. all 
the Royal infantry and artillery, together with the planters, over- 
seers, and managers of estates, marched off under the command of 
Captain v Castonier. The latter force alone amounted to forty 
horsemen, and from sixty to seventy foot. 

At noon Art. Lieutenant Frank arrived from Bassin with a 
detachment of militia cavalry. Immediately after, a report was 
circulated that the Governor-General was dying, and on that ac- 
count a Provisional Government had been organized in Bassin. 
I asked Lieutenant Frank if he knew anything about it, to which 
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he answered that shortly before he had left Bassin, he had seen the 
General on the wharf. 

Some time after Kammerjunker Rothe arrived in a boat from 
Bassin and read aloud the following:— 


“On account of the illness of the Governor-General, and with 
his concurrence, have we, the undersigned, Govt. Councillor Kunzen, 
Govt. Councillor Petersen, Kammerjunker Landsoverrets Assessor 
Rothe, Justitsraad Lands-overrets Assessor Foester, Justitsraad 
Police-master Frederiksen, Kammar Assessor Arnesen, and Lawyer 
Bahneberg, assemb!ed as a Governing Commission, with full power 
to take all steps necessary in the present disturbed condition to 
bring about peace and order in the country. 

“The command of the military will be taken over by Oberst P. 
de Nully and Major A. v Falbe, who will confer with the above- 
named commission if necessary. 

“St. Croix Christensted, 
6th July, 1848. 

“KunzEn, C. B. PETERSEN, Forster, ROTHE, FREDERIKSEN, H. 
L. ARNESEN, BAHNEBERG. 

“CaRL REIMERS.”’ 


As the two Royal Government Councillors, Kunzen and Peter- 
sen, according to my ideas, could just as well have been in charge 
of the Government with full powers, notwithstanding that the 
Governor-General was sick, and there were even contradictory 
reports as to the correctness of that. I, for my part, protested 
against acknowledging this new Government until I was certain 
as to how it had originated. At half past four o’clock p.m. the 
men that had marched out in the morning returned with several 
of the leaders of the rising, upon which I again handed over the 
Fort to its commander. 

Although the military which had returned had not met with 
any opposition on their march, and the negroes on many estates 
had shown that they wished for peace and order, there were yet 
many of them who sought to excite the better part of the popula- 
tion. For this reason, and in view of the necessity for action, 
Vice-Stadthauptmand F. v Scholten, Major Gyllich, Capt. v Cas- 
tonier, Policemaster Ogaard, Lawyer Sarauw, and I were unani- 
mous in publishing the following:— 

“‘As the Authorities here have received no answer from His 
Excellency the Governor-General to the Reports forwarded to him, 
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nor any of the instructions requested, and having this day learned 
that on account of illness he is not in a condition to occupy him- 
self with instructions, and as it is moreover necessary during the 
present negro rebellion in this jurisdiction to act immediately, we, 
the undersigned, as the highest authority in the place, have as- 
sembled to act until further. 
“‘Frederiksted, 6th July, 1848. 

“FR. ScHotten, C. IRMINGER, CASTONIER, GYLLICH, OGAARD, 

SARAUW.” 


We then made known:— 

“Tt is with the utmost satisfaction that the inhabitants of this 
jurisdiction have learned that order and obedience to the laws has 
commenced to be re-established, and as from most evidence the 
hope can be entertained that regularity and order will go hand 
and hand, it is hereby promulgated that any person or persons 
opposing the authorities, or in any other manner combining for 
illegal or violent purposes, will be dealt with as rioters, and in- 
stantly shot. All peaceable and well-disposed inhabitants are 
called upon to assist the authorities in quelling disorder and appre- 
hending the rioters. 

“Frederiksted, 6th July, 1848. 

“F. ScHotten, C. InminGER, CASTONIER, GYLLICH, OGAARD, 

SARAUW.” 


As many of the refugees on board the vessels were still in dread 
of the rioting negroes, and as there was some reason to suppose 
that in their fear they would remove from the island, in order to 
prevent them doing so, I forbade all ferrying with boats, from 
nine o’clock in the evening till four o’clock in the morning, which 
times were made known by a cannon shot from the brig. 

On the 7th the military again marched out in different direc- 
tions. This had a good effect upon the negroes, and the roads 
became once more safe for traffic. In the Fort there were about 
one hundred rioters, of which the greater part had been brought 
in by the friendly negroes from the estates. A portion of the 
prisoners were taken on board the brig, and some distributed among 
the merchant vessels. In the meantime an order was issued to all 
parties concerned that they should within three days deliver up all 
stolen goods and arms, as every one, who after that time was found 
in possession of such, would be punished to the utmost extent of 
the law. 
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On the 8th several carriages passed between Bassin and West 
End. Everything was quiet and safe on the road. Refugees from 
the vessels returned on shore to take up their residence to town. 
Sugar was brought in from several estates for shipment, and as 
everything now promised to go on smoothly, we who had assembled 
as the highest authority in the place, handed over the charge of 
affairs to the commander of the Fort and the policemaster. 

At noon 220 men, auxiliary troops, arrived in Frederiksted; 
360 were already in Christiansted. The Governor-General had 
asked for the assistance from Porto Rico. Asan instance of General 
Prim’s? customary activity it should be mentioned that this fine 
body of men 580 all told, with cannon, and 30,000 cartridges 
were got ready and put to sea five hours after he had received 
the letter of the Governor-General. This prompt action and the 
fact that the insurrection had been repressed in the eastern and 
western parts of the island, contributed much to allay the fears 
of the inhabitants, and to inspire confidence. On the 9th Chamber- 
lain Oxholm came to West End and took over the Governor- 
General’s affairs. In the meantime the country was quiet, and the 
negroes had returned to work on a few of the estates. By this 
time several of the rioters had been tried by court-martial and shot. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


From the reports it will be seen that Kammerjunker Rothe was 
sent as a sort of commissioner to Frederiksted, in order to pro- 
claim the new Government established in Bassin. As I had already 
agreed with Captain v Castonier, to take over the command of 
the Fort with my men, while he undertook a march into the country 
with the military, I protested against subjecting myself to this 
Government, because— 

1. I assumed after the account that Lieutenant Frank had 
‘given me, that General v Scholten was not so sick but that he could 
have signed an order to me. 

2. There were in the new Government several names almost 
unknown to me. 

3. Kammerjunker Rothe did not produce anything in writing, 
either from General v Scholten, the existing Government, or the 
other two Government Councillors, Kunzen and Petersen, concern- 
ing this newly appointed Government Commission. I, therefore, 
considered it my duty not to submit myself blindly to the command 


? Then Captain-General of Porto Rico. 
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of this Commission, especially as the report said that the Governor- 
General had been deposed. When Captain Castonier returned in 
the afternoon, I informed him of my protest. He fully concurred 
in my views. The other authorities in Frederiksted followed our 
example, and although Vice-Stadthauptmand, Chamberlain F. v 
Scholten, hesitated, he still signed the measures we took to restore 
order and quiet. 

On the 12th July I despatched my report from West End to 
St. Thomas to leave by the Packet for Europe. It bears that day’s 
date. Written during the actual occurrence of the riots, it con- 
tains my views respecting the events as they then appeared to me. 
I have seen no reason to change them. I never imagined that 
General v Scholten would leave the island, which, as is known, 
happened immediately after; consequently, my report arrived home 
with the same Packet on which he took passage. 

On the 24th July I left West End to be on hand to assist in 
St. Thomas. The 6th September I received orders to come with 
the “‘Ornen”’ to Bassin as quickly as possible, as riots had occurred, 
and it was not desirable, except absolutely necessary, to use the 
Spaniards. The Fort in Bassin was now reinforced by men from 
the “‘Ornen,’”’ because, as is known, the Government had given 
way to the Brand corps and discharged the energetic Police-master 
Frederiksen.—Taytor, Leaflets from the Danish West Indies, pp. 
133-140. 


VII 
St. THoMAs AS SEEN BY AN OBSERVER IN 1858 


I have said in a previous chapter that the people one meets 
there may be described as an Hispano-Dano-Niggery-Yankee- 
doodle population. In this I referred not only to the settlers, but 
to those also who are constantly passing through it. In the shops 
and stores, and at the hotels, one meets the same mixture. The 
Spanish element is of course strong, for Venezuela, New Granada, 
Central America, and Mexico are all Spanish, and hereabouts are 
called Spaniards. To the Danes the island belongs. The soldiers, 
officials, and custom-house people are Danes. They do not, how- 
ever, mix much with their customers. They affect, I believe, to say 
that the island is overrun and destroyed by these strange comers, 
and that they would as lief be without such visitors. If they are 
altogether indifferent to money making, such may be the case. 
The labouring people are all black—if these blacks can be called a 
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labouring people. They do coal the vessels at about a dollar a day 
each—that is when they are so circumstanced as to require a 
dollar. As to the American element, that is by no means the 
slightest or most retiring. Dollars are going there, and therefore it 
is of course natural that Americans should be going also. I saw the 
other day a map, “The United States as they now are, and in 
prospective;”’ and it included all these places—Mexico, Central 
America, Cuba, St. Domingo, and even poor Jamaica. It may be 
that the man who made the map understood the destiny of his 
country; at any rate he understood the tastes of his countrymen.— 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, The West Indies and the Spanish Main, pp. 
224-225. 


Vill 


Tue Lasor Act 


Provisional Act to Regulate the Relations between the Proprietors of 
Landed Estates and the Rural Population of Free Laborers 


I, Peter Hansen, Knight Commander of the Order Dannebrog, 
the King’s Commissioner for, and officiating Governor-General of 
the Danish West India Islands, Make known: That, whereas the 
ordinance dated 29th July, 1848, by which yearly contracts for 
labor on landed estates were introduced, has not been duly acted 
upon: whereas the interest of the proprietors of estates, as well as 
of the laborers, requires that their mutual obligations should be 
defined: and whereas on inquiry into the practice of the Island, 
and into the printed contracts and agreements hitherto made, it 
appears expedient to establish uniform rules throughout the Island, 
for the guidance of all parties concerned, it is enacted and ordained: 

ist. All engagements of laborers now domiciled on landed estates 
and receiving wages in money, or in kind, for cultivating and 
working such estates, are to be continued as directed by the ordi- 
nance of 29th July, 1848, until the first day of October of the 
present year: and all similar engagements shall, in future, be made, 
or shall be considered as having been made, for a term of twelve 
months, viz: from the first of October till the first of October, year 
after year. Engagements made by heads of families are to include 
their children between five and fifteen years of age, and other 
relatives depending on them and staying with them. 

2nd. No laborer engaged as aforesaid, in the cultivation of soil, 
shall be discharged or dismissed from, or shall be permitted to dis- 
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solve, his or her engagement before the expiration of the same 
on the first of October of the present, or of any following year, 
except in the instances hereafter enumerated. 

A. By mutual agreement of master and laborer, before a mag- 
istrate. 

B. By order of a magistrate on just and equitable cause being 
shown by the parties interested. 

Legal marriage, and the natural tie between mothers and their 
children, shall be deemed by the magistrate just and legal cause 
of removal from one estate to another. The husband shall have a 
right to be removed to his wife, the wife to her husband, and 
children under fifteen years of age to their mother, provided no 
objection to employing such individuals shall be made by the owner 
of the estate to which the removal is to take place. 

3rd. No engagement of a laborer shall be lawful in future, unless 
made in the presence of witnesses, and entered in the day-book 
of the estate. 

4th. Notice to quit service shall be given by the employer, as 
well as by the laborer, at no other period but once a year, in the 
month of August, not before the first, nor after the last day of the 
said month; an entry thereof shall be made in the day-book, and 
an acknowledgement in writing shall be given to the laborer. 

The laborer shall have given, or received, legal notice of removal 
from the estate where he serves, before any one can engage his 
services; otherwise the new contract to be void, and the party en- 
gaging in tampering with a laborer employed by others, will be 
dealt with according to law. 

In case any owner or manager of an estate should dismiss a 
laborer during the year without sufficient cause, or should refuse 
to receive him at the time stipulated, or refuse to grant him a 
passport when due notice of removal has been given, the owner or 
manager is to pay full damages to the laborer, and to be sentenced 
to a fine not exceeding $20. 

5th. Laborers employed or rated as first, second, or third class 
laborers, shall perform all the work in the field, or about the works, 
or otherwise concerning the estate, which it hitherto has been cus- 
tomary for such laborers to perform, according to the season. They 
shall attend faithfully to their work, and willingly obey the direc- 
tions given by the employer, or the person appointed by him. No 
laborer shall presume to dictate what work he or she is to do, or 
refuse the work he may be ordered to perform, unless expressly 
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engaged for some particular work only. If a laborer thinks him- 
self aggrieved, he shall not therefore leave the work, but in due 
time apply for redress to the owner of the estate, or to the magis- 
trate. It is the duty of all laborers on all occasions, and at all 
times, to protect the property of his employer, to prevent mischief 
to the estate, to apprehend evil-doers, and not to give countenance 
to, or conceal, unlawful practices. 

6th. The working days to be as usual only five days in the 
week, and the same days as hitherto. The ordinary work of 
estates is to commence at sunrise, and to be finished at sunset, every 
day, leaving one hour for breakfast, and two hours at noon from 
twelve to two o’clock. 

Planters who prefer to begin the work at seven o’clock in the 
morning, making no separate breakfast time, are at liberty to 
adopt this plan, either during the year, or when out of crop. 

The laborers shall be present in due time at the place where 
they are to work. The list to be called and answered regularly. 
Whoever does not answer the list when called, is too late. 

7th. No throwing of grass, or of wood, shall be exacted during 
extra hours, all former agreements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; but during crop the laborers are expected to bring home a 
bundle of long tops from the field where they are at work. 

Cartmen and crook-people, when breaking off, shall attend 
properly to their stock as hitherto usual. 

8th. During crop, the mill gang, crook gang, boilermen, fire- 
men, still men, and any other person employed about the mill and 
the boiling house, shall continue their work during breakfast and 
noon hours, as hitherto usual; and the boilermen, firemen, megass 
carriers, etc., also, during evening hours after sunset, when re- 
quired, but all workmen employed as aforesaid, shall be paid an 
extra remuneration for the work done by them in extra hours. 

The boiling house is to be cleared, the mill to be washed down, 
and the megass to be swept up, before the laborers leave the work 
as hitherto usual. 

The mill is not to turn after six o’clock in the evening, and 
the boiling not to be continued after ten o’clock, except by special 
permission of the Governor-General, who then will determine, if 
any, what extra remuneration shall be paid to the laborers. 

9th. The laborers are to receive, until otherwise ordered, the 
following remuneration: 

A. The use of a house, or dwelling-rooms for themselves and 
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their children, to be built and repaired by the estate, but to be 
kept in proper order by the laborers. 

B. The use of a piece of provision ground, thirty feet square, 
as usual, for every first and second class laborer, or if it be stand- 
ing ground, up to fifty feet in square. Third class laborers are not 
entitled to, but may be allowed, some provision ground. 

C. Weekly wages at the rate of fifteen cents to every first class 
laborer, of ten cents to every second class laborer, and of five cents 
to every third class laborer, for every working day. When the 
usual allowance of meal and herrings has been agreed on in part 
of wages, full weekly allowance shall be taken for five cents a day, 
or twenty-five cents a week. 

Nurses losing two hours every working day, shall be paid at the 
rate of four full working days in the week. The wages of minors 
to be paid as usual to their parents, or to the person in charge of 
them. 

Laborers not calling at pay time personally, or by another 
authorized, to wait till next pay day, unless they were prevented by 
working for the estate. 

No attachment of wages for private debts to be allowed, nor 
more than two thirds to be deducted for debts to the estate, unless 
otherwise ordered by the magistrate. 

Extra provisions occasionally given during the ordinary work- 
ing hours are not to be claimed as a right, nor to be bargained for. 

10th. Work in extra hours during crop, is to be paid as follows: 
To the mill gang, and to the crook gang, for working through 
the breakfast hour, one stiver, and for working through noon, two 
stivers per day. Extra provision is not to be given, except at the 
option of the laborers in place of the money, or in part of it. 

The boilermen, firemen, the megass carriers, are to receive for 
all days when the boiling is carried on until late hours, a maximum 
pay of twenty (20) cents per day. No bargaining for extra pay 
by the hour, is permitted. 

Laborers working such extra hours only by turns, are not to 
have additional payment. 

11th. Tradesmen on estates are considered as engaged to per- 
form the same work as hitherto usual, assisting in the field, carting, 
potting sugar, &c. They shall be rated as first, second, and third 
class laborers, according to their proficiency; where no definite 
terms have been agreed on previously, the wages of first class 
tradesmen, having full work in their trade, are to be twenty (20) 
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cents per day. Any existing contract with tradesmen is to con- 
tinue until October next. 

No tradesman is allowed to keep apprentices without the con- 
sent of the owner of the estate, such apprentices to be bound for 
no less a period than three years, and not to be removed without 
the permission of the magistrate. 

12th. No laborer is obliged to work for others on Saturday; but 
if they choose to work for hire, it is proper that they should give 
their own estate the preference. For a full day’s work on Satur- 
day, there shall not be asked for nor given more than twenty (20) 
cents to a first class laborer, thirteen (13) cents to a second class 
laborer, seven (7) cents to a third class laborer. 

Work on Saturday may, however, be ordered by the magistrate 
as a punishment to the laborer, for having absented himself from 
work during the week for one whole day or more, and for having 
been idle during the week, and then the laborer shall not receive 
more than his usual pay for a common day’s work. 

13th. All the male laborers, tradesmen included, above eighteen 
years of age, working on an estate, are bound to take the usual 
night watch by turns, but only once in ten days, notice to be given 
before noon to break off from work in the afternoon with the 
nurses, and to come to work next day at eight o’clock. The watch 
to be delivered in the usual manner by nightfall and by sunrise. 

The above rule shall not be compulsory, except where voluntary 
watchmen cannot be obtained at a hire the planters may be will- 
ing to give, to save the time lost by employing their ordinary 
laborers as watchmen. 

Likewise the male laborers are bound once a month, on Sundays 
and holydays, to take the day watch about the yard, and to act as 
pasturemen, on receiving their usual pay for a week day’s work; 
this rule applies also to the crook-boys. 

All orders about the watches to be duly entered in the day book 
of the estate. 

Should a laborer, having been duly warned to take the watch, 
not attend, another laborer is to be hired in the place of the absentee, 
and at his expense, not, however, to exceed fifteen cents. The 
person who wilfully leaves the watch, or neglects it, is to be reported 
to the magistrate and punished as the case merits. 

14th. Laborers wilfully abstaining from work on a working 
day, are to forfeit their wages for the day, and will have to pay 
over and above the forfeit, a fine which can be lawfully deducted 
in their wages, of seven (7) cents for a first class laborer, five (5) 
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cents for a second class laborer, and two (2) cents for a third class 
laborer. In crop or grinding days, when employed about the 
works, in cutting canes, or in crook, an additional punishment will 
be awarded for wilful absence and neglect by the magistrate, on 
complaint being made. Laborers abstaining from work for half a 
day, or breaking off from work before being dismissed, to forfeit 
their wages for one day. 

Laborers not coming to work in due time to forfeit half a day’s 
wages. 

Parents keeping their children from work, shall be fined instead 
of the children. 

No charge of house rent is to be made in future, on account 
of absence from work, or for the Saturday. 

15th. Laborers wilfully abstaining from work for two or more 
days during the week, or habitually absenting themselves, or work- 
ing badly and lazily shall be punished as the case merits, on com- 
plaint to the magistrate. 

16th. Laborers assaulting any person in authority on the estate, 
or planning and conspiring to retard, or to stop the work of the 
estate, or uniting to abstain from work, or to break their engage- 
ments, shall be punished according to law, on investigation before 
a magistrate. 

17th. Until measures can be adopted for securing medical at- 
tendance to the laborers, and for regulating the treatment of the 
sick and the infirm, it is ordered: 

That infirm persons unfit for any work, shall, as hitherto, be 
maintained on the estates where they are domiciled, and to be 
attended to by their next relations. 

That parents or children of such infirm persons shall not remove 
from the estate, leaving them behind, without making provision 
for them to the satisfaction of the owner, or of the magistrate. 

That laborers unable to attend to work on account of illness, or 
on account of having sick children, shall make a report to the man- 
ager, or any other person in authority on the estate, who, if the 
case appears dangerous, and the sick person destitute, shall cause 
medical assistance to be given. 

That all sick laborers willing to remain in the hospital during 
their illness, shall there be attended to, at the cost of the estate. 

18th. If a laborer reported sick, shall be at any time found 
absent from the estate without leave, or is trespassing about the 
estate, or found occupied with work requiring health, he shall be 
considered skulking and wilfully absent from work. 
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When a laborer pretends illness, and is not apparently sick, it 
shall be his duty to prove his illness by medical certificate. 

19th. Pregnant women shall be at liberty to work with the small 
gang as customary, and when confined, not to be called on to work 
for seven weeks after their confinement. 

Young children shall be fed and attended to during the hours 
of work at some proper place, at the cost of the estate. 

Nobody is allowed to stay from work on pretence of attending 
a sick person, except the wife and the mother in dangerous cases 
of illness. 

20th. It is the duty of the managers to report to the police any 
contagious or suspicious cases of illness and death; especially 
when gross neglect is believed to have taken place, as when children 
have been neglected by their mothers, in order that the guilty person 
may be punished according to law. 

21st. The driver or foreman on the estate, is to receive in wages 
four and a half dollars monthly, if no other terms have been agreed 
upon. The driver may be dismissed at any time during the year 
with the consent of the magistrate. It is the duty of the driver 
to see the work duly performed, to maintain order and peace on 
the estate during the work, and at other times, and to prevent and 
report all offences committed. Should any laborer insult, or use 
insulting language towards him during, or on account of the per- 
formance of his duties, such person is to be punished according 
to law. 

22nd. No laborer is allowed, without the especial permission of 
the owner or manager, to appropriate wood, grass, vegetables, 
fruits, and the like, belonging to the estate, nor to appropriate 
such produce from other estates, nor to cut canes, or to burn char- 
coal. Persons making themselves guilty of such offences, shall be 
punished according to law, with fines or imprisonment with hard 
labor; and the possession of such articles not satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, shall be sufficient evidence of unlawful acquisition. 

23d. All agreements contrary to the above rules, are to be 
null and void, and owners and managers of estates convicted of 
any practice tending wilfully to counteract or avoid these rules 
by direct or indirect means, shall be subject to a fine not exceeding 


$200. 
(Signed,) P. HANSEN. 


GOVERNMENT Hovusg, St. Crorx, 26th January, 1849. 
—Knox, An Historical Account of St. Thomas, West Indies, pp. 
248-255. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A History of the United States, Vol. IV. By Epwarp CHANNING, 
Professor in Harvard University. New York, MacMillan 
Company, 1917. Pp. 575. Price $2.75. 

This is the fourth volume of what promises to be the most 
interesting and possibly the most valuable single work hitherto 
produced in this field. It begins with the discovery of the New 
World and when completed will come down to 1910. The volume 
herein referred to covers the period of ‘‘Federalists and Repub- 
licans from 1789 to 1815.” The work, therefore, goes over ground 
which has been extensively treated by such writers as Richard 
Hildreth, James Schouler, Herman von Holst, and James B. Mc- 
Master. Professor Channing, however, has given this period an 
original treatment and incorporated into his narrative so much 
material of human interest that his history makes a more readable 
and at the same time a more informing work than any of the general 
histories of the United States. 

Professor Channing does not fall a victim to the mistakes of 
his predecessors. Hildreth is prejudiced, Schouler is dry and 
ex parte, von Holst is lost in the debates over slavery, and Mc- 
Master, at times, sinks beneath the load of his undigested material. 
Realizing that the problems of peace are greater than those of 
war and that the mere proceedings of legislative bodies cannot 
altogether be depended upon to reflect the political development 
of a country, Professor Channing is making his history economic 
as well as political. It is just as important to him to know the 
prices of commodities in 1800 as to know the terms of Jay’s treaty. 
In other words, Professor Channing has a new point of view. He 
aims not to set forth an interesting narrative but to marshall his 
facts so as to make interesting his well-balanced account of the 
various forces which have operated to make this country what it 
is to-day. The smooth style, common sense, and thoroughness with 
which he is now doing this task will doubtless make this the standard 
history of the United States. 

In reading this valuable work, however, one cannot but express 
regret that Professor Channing did not see fit to spell the word 
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“Negro”’ with a capital letter and to say more about the people of 
color. In the volumes to follow the treatment of this element of 
our population will probably be more extensive in keeping with 
the increasing importance of the Negro as a factor in history of 
the later period. Professor Channing will hardly be so unfortu- 
nate as most writers of American history, who in their voluminous 
works give space for honorable mention of every race but the 
black, considering it sufficient to mention it, merely as the cause of 
the great agitation which finally rent the nation and the present 
cause of the race problem in the United States. The bearing of 
worthy achievements of the Negroes on the development of this 
country should be mentioned along with the deeds of others who 
have helped to make the nation. 


The Early History of Cuba, 1492 to 1586. By I. A. Wricut. The 

MacMillan Company, New York, 1916. Pp. 390. 

This book begins with the discovery of Cuba by Columbus and 
ends with the raid of Sir Francis Drake in the West Indies in 1586, 
by which it was demonstrated that Great Britain ruled the sea and 
that the retention of the Spanish possessions in the New World 
required that they be provided with means of local defence rather 
than be left in the position of dependence on protection from 
Spain. With this change is connected the subsequent economic 
development of Cuba and the success of the Spanish colonial policy. 

In writing this book the author had an advantage over most 
historians in this field. It was compiled from documents now avail- 
able at Seville, Spain. Miss Wright, however, did not use the 
documents found in other archives. What documents she had 
access to, however, are considered sufficient as they contain ‘letters 
and reports of the island’s governors, of royal officials and lesser 
clergy, of municipal and ecclesiastical councils, of distinguished 
and humble citizens.’”’ This large collection, too, contains some 
of the documents copied by Mufioz in his collection preserved at 
Madrid and some printed in the unsatisfactory series of Documentos 
Ineditos. The author, therefore, gives this book to the public as 
the only exhaustive treatment of Cuban history of this period, which 
has hitherto been published, despite the estimate we have placed 
on such works as those of De las Casas, Oviedo, Gomara, Solis, 
Bernal Diaz del Costillo, and Herrera. 

The introduction of slavery and the treatment of the bondmen, 
although not objective points in this treatise, are given considerable 
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space. The slave trade was authorized in Cuba in 1513 and we 
hear of Bishop Ubite in the possession of as many as 200 slaves 
in 1523 and later of Bishop Maestro Miguel Ramirez with a license 
from the crown to take half a dozen slaves and two white slave 
women. The writer shows how the failure of the native captives 
to meet the demand for labor eventually led to declaration making 
them the free vassals of the crown and authorizing the enslavement 
of Negroes in sufficiently large numbers to make up the deficiency. 
It was necessary to issue another order rescinding the license of 
the slave-traders because of the fear of servile insurrection, should 
the slave population too far exceed that of the whites. This re- 
stricted importation of Negroes, however, did not prevent their 
uprising in 1533, which, however, was easily quelled, the four 
Negroes defending themselves to death. 

The author explains too how slavery in Cuba or in the Spanish 
possession differed from that of other nations in that although the 
Spaniard regarded the black as socially and politically inferior, he 
did not look down upon him as a “soul-less son of Cain condemned 
to servitude by divine wrath” but recognized the black’s equality 
with him before the altar of the church. When he became free and 
even before he became free the slave had rights before the law. 
“This attitude of mind of the Spaniard—so very different indeed 
from that of the slave-holding North American,—partly explains 
the facility with which he mingled his ‘pure, clean’ white blood 
with black, so begetting a mulatto population to be reckoned with 
later.”’ Free blacks, therefore, soon appeared. By 1568 forty in 
Havana had bought their freedom. Others, though still slaves, 
lived independently, the men doing such as working at trades and 
the women running eating houses, but all reporting their earnings 


to their masters at intervals. 
C. B. WALTER. 


Sierra Leone: Its Peoples, Products and Secret Societies. By H. 
OsMAN NEWLAND, F. R. Hist. 8., F. I. D. John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson, London, 1916. Pp. 247. 

This work consists of the observations on a journey by canoe, 
rail and hammock through Sierra Leone. To this is appended fifty- 
three pages of matter on “Practical Planting Notes for Sierra 
Leone and West Africa,” by H. Hamel Smith. Subject to suffi- 
cient demand, however, it is proposed to issue this book, annually 
or biennially, with amendments and additions to date, as a Sierra 
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Leone Year Book and with a Who’s Who section. Accordingly, 
it treats of the geographic and economic conditions of that land 
and the rule of 1,500,000 Africans, largely by less than 900 
Europeans. Taking up the elements of population the author de- 
votes much space to the Creole and Aborigine elements, giving the 
characteristics of these classes. He then considers the river system, 
the railroads, life in the interior, the rubber industry, the native 
chiefs, the amusements of the people, native law, peculiar customs 
of the people, their secret societies, the important products and the 
management of estates. 

The author undertakes to answer the questions as to whether 
this is a country for a black or white man to live in, which of the 
two should rule, whether the people are becoming Europeanized in 
their habits and religion and whether it is a place for commerce 
and capital. Answering the last question first the author asserts 
that there are in Sierra Leone many possibilities for smaller capi- 
talists and companies. As for the climate, Sierra Leone is much 
maligned, especially so since science has reclaimed its swamps and 
decreased the death rate. The writer too is satisfied with the prog- 
ress with which the natives are taking over European civilization, 
although he is not anxious to see the African adopt this culture 
in toto because of the difference in climate. Unlike some other trav- 
elers, he found the natives industrious, honest, and truthful. More- 
over, he does not share the prejudices foreigners have against the 
Creoles and blacks. He believes that the white man should rule 
not so long as he is white but so long as he can prove his superiority. 
“The black man,” says he, “will only respect the rule of the white 
man as long as the latter can prove his superiority, and consequently, 
reasonableness.” The natives have such a keen sense of justice 
that they are not blinded by hypocrisy. The writer believes that 
neither the white man nor his religion must rule because they 
are white and not black. The administrators, too, must not rule 
for themselves but as representatives only. ‘It is Britain that must 
rule—Britain which has one law for all, and administers it not for 
white or black, but for all who own her sway whatever their colour, 
race, or religion.”” While the portraiture of the sense of justice 
of Great Britain does not square with her colonial policy, the 
caution to those administering the affairs of Sierra Leone is well 
put. 

After all that he says, however, the writer does not seem to 
be so sanguine as to future of West Africa. ‘‘Probably West 
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Africa,” says he, “will always remain a land of romance, mystery 
and imagination.” Science may reclaim the swamp. The iron 
railroad may open up tracks for the engineer and planter to ex- 
ploit its vast resources. But Nature, unchecked by man, has been 
allowed too long to run riot there among its impenetrable forests. 
Never, perhaps, will it be entirely subdued. As with the primeval 
forest, so with the people. Mohammedanism, Christianity, modern 
education, have all tried their civilizing influences upon the West 
African, and nowhere, perhaps, with more success than in Sierra 
Leone. But the old Adam dies slowly. Civilization is too tame, 
too quiet for those who love noise and mystery. And this feeling 


is infectious. 
J. O. BuRKE. 


Trade Politics and Christianity in Africa and the East. By A. J. 
MacDonatp, M.A. With an introduction by Sir Harry Joun- 
ston. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1916. Pp. 296. 
This is a dissertation awarded the Maitland Prize at Cambridge 

in 1915 for an essay on the thesis, Problems raised by the contact 

of the West with Africa and the East and the part that Christianity 
can play in their solution. The work shows scientific treatment. 

The facts used were obtained largely from the Government Blue 

Books, the Minutes of Evidence attached to Reports of the Com- 

mittee of Inquiry into the Liquor Trade in Southern Nigeria to- 

gether with the reports of the United Races Committee, the Journal 
of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, the British Quarter- 
lies, the publications of the Society for the Suppression of the 

Opium Trade, and the reports of the Proceedings of the First Uni- 

versal Race Congress. 

The writer traces the development of contact with the natives 
by means of trade which, supplying them with what they want 
rather than with what they need, often demoralizes them. Then 
along with the problem of trade comes that of labor, giving rise 
to labor contracts or forced labor, and this with another problem 
of preventing the native population from too far exceeding that 
of the whites. Then comes the consideration of the liquor question, 
the opium trade, education and self-government, and inter-racial 
marriage, with the merits and demerits of the methods of those 
who have attacked these problems. Caution is given in the asser- 
tion that Christianity must be the life-principle. ‘‘ Imperialism,” 
says the author, ‘‘is a matter of religion.” The extension of the 
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empire, therefore, is an extension of religion. The success of an 
imperial policy then depends upon the degree of attention paid 
religion, which lies deeper than statesmanship, deeper than civiliza- 
tion, which is, indeed, the inspiration of both. Administrators, 
therefore, must not neglect Christianity, as they are only imperialists 
so long as they remember that they are in spite of themselves 
religious men. ‘Translated into practical terms,” says he, ‘the 
theory means that if the black and white races are unequal in in- 
telligence and social capacity they are equal on the basis of common 
Christianity. The old doctrine of the ‘solidarity of humanity’ 
needs to be revived and to be applied over a wider area. The 
Empire can only be extended securely by the extension of its 
religion, but that means that settler, trader and administrator 
must realize in the black man a capacity to receive Christianity.” 
The Church, too, must cease to regard the propagation of the 
gospel as its own task and missionaries must no longer retard the 
extension of the empire by carrying on their work as members of 
an independent organization. 

Taking up inter-racial marriage, the author raises many ques- 
tions. He does not seem to fear race fusion, as there is evidence 
“to prove that the crossing of the different races does produce 
definite physical and mental results in succeeding generations.” 
He contends that the white man’s objection to connection with 
women of colored races and to the children who spring from those 
unions has no scientific justification. The exclusive attitude of 
the white man is accounted for by the difference in degree of 
civilization, the so-called superiority of the white race. Although 
he does not show how science has uprooted the idea of racial 
superiority, the author does raise the question as to whether the 
integrity of the dominant races has been maintained. As evidence 
of this he cites the facts that the Pelasgii of Greece were, according 
to Professor Sturgis, of African origin, that Sir Harry Johnston 
traced Negro blood across India and the Malay States to Poly- 
nesia, that a negroid race penetrated Italy and France, according 
to recent discoveries, leaving traces at the present day in the 
physiognomy of the people of Southern Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Western France, and even in parts of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that even to-day there are some 
examples of Keltiberian peoples of western Scotland and western 
Wales and southern and western Ireland of distinctly negroid type. 

W. R. Warp. 


NOTES 


The following letter was addressed to the New Orleans Daily 
States by Mr. W. O. Hart: 


LovuIsIANA GOVERNORS. 


New Orueans, La., April 19, 1917. 
Epitor Daily States. 

Dear Sir:—Recently your paper published a very interesting 
account of many governors of Louisiana at one time being in the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, but in giving the names of the ex-governors 
you omitted three, William P. Kellogg, P. B. S. Pinchback and 
General Joseph R. Brooke. 

Kellogg while never elected was inaugurated in January, 1873, 
and served a full term of four years, having been upheld in office 
by President Grant. 

Pinchback, who was elected President of the Senate when Oscar 
J. Dunn, elected lieutenant governor, died, in 1868, became acting 
governor on December 10, 1872, when Governor H. C. Warmoth 
was impeached and served until the inauguration of Kellogg, Janu- 
ary 13, 1873. 

There are now on the statute books ten laws passed at this 
extra session and which bear the approval of Pinchback; they will 
be found bound with the Acts of 1873, pages 37 to 50. 

Pinchback’s title as acting governor was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, in the case of Morgan vs. Kennard, decided in 
March, 1873, and reported in the 25th An. Reports, page 238, 
which was a contest over the office of Justice of the Supreme Court 
between John Kennard, appointed by Warmoth, and P. H. Morgan, 
appointed by Pinchback, and the judgment was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Kennard 
vs. Morgan, reported in 92d U. S. 480. The opinion was rendered 
by Chief Justice Ludeling and concurred in by Justices Taliaferro 
and Howell, and Justice Wyly dissented. The case was tried in 
the Superior District Court before Judge Jacob Hawkins who de- 
cided in favor of Morgan and this judgment was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. 
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Judge Kennard was appointed to the Court on December 3, 
1872, vice W. W. Howe resigned; Morgan was appointed on Janu- 
ary 4, 1873, and at the end of the litigation took his seat as a member 
of the Court on February Ist, serving until the Manning Court 
went into office on January 9, 1877. 

After the eventful fourteenth of September, 1874, when Gen- 
eral Emory took charge, he appointed Colonel (now Brigadier Gen- 
eral retired) Joseph R. Brooke, military governor of Louisiana, 
but he only served one day, because President Grant disapproved 
of the appointment and ordered General Emory to reinstate 


Governor Kellogg. 
W. O. Hart. 


In the January number of the South Atlantic Quarterly Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, Judge of the Municipal Court of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, writes on the subject, “Education and Crime 
among Negroes.”’ Although he accepts as facts certain unreliable 
statistics concerning the criminality of Negroes, he nevertheless 
presents the subject in a liberal manner. His following conclusion 
is interesting. 

“All the available statistics and the unanimous opinion of men 
in a position to know the facts would seem to be proof that edu- 
cation—elementary or advanced, industrial or literary—diminishes 
crime among Negroes. The alarming high rate of Negro criminality 
is as much a condemnation of the community in which it exists 
as of the offending Negroes themselves. Having discovered that 
the Negro school is, at least, one institution which successfully 
combats crime, the community cannot afford to withhold its active 
interest in and generous support of its Negro school The more 
money spent in making such schools responsive to the special needs 
of the race, the less will have to be spent on crime, and if it comes 
to a question of cost, it is cheaper in the long run to maintain 
and equip schools—Negro schools, even—than police departments, 
courts, jails, penitentiaries, and reformatories; for the school, 
properly conducted, makes the Negro a greater asset, while the 
court finds him a liability, and nearly always leaves him a greater 
liability to the community.” 


Some interesting articles in various publications are: ‘‘ Problems 
of Race Assimilation,”’ by Arthur C. Parker, in the January number 
of The American Indian Magazine; The Cavalry Fight at Carrizal, 
by Louis S. Morey, in The Journal of the United States Cavalry 
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Association; The Present Labor Situation, in the January number 
of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences; Physic Factors in the New American Race Situation, in 
The Journal of Race Development, by George W. Ellis; and La 
Independencia de Tejas y la Esclavitud, by Senor V. Salado Alvarez, 
in the Cuban journal La Reforma Social. 

Other such articles in this field are: Germany’s Ambition in 
Central Africa, by Emile Cammaerts, in the October number of 
The National Review; The Present System of Education in Uganda, 
in the July number of Uganda Notes; The Gold Coast: Some Con- 
sideration of its Structures, People, and Natural History, by A. E. 
Kitson, in the July number of the Geographic Journal. 


The arrangements for the biennial meeting of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History have been almost completed. 
A majority of the members of the Executive Council desire that it 
be held on Wednesday, the twenty-ninth of August, and have so 
ordered it. The program has not yet been made up, but several 
persons of prominence have promised to attend and speak. Among 
these are Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Dean Kelly Miller, Professor 
George E. Haynes, Dr. R. R. Wright, Jr., Mr. Monroe N. Work, 
and Dr. Thomas J. Jones. Two of the important topics will be 
Some Values of Negro History and The Negro in the World War. 











THE AFRICAN ORIGIN OF THE GRECIAN CIVILIZATION ! 


I imagine, ladies and gentlemen, that when you first read the 
subject of the address to be delivered before this society to-day, 
you were a bit surprised, and, I trust, a bit interested. To claim 
an African origin for the Grecian civilization is hardly in keeping 
with the historical traditions inherited from our school days. It 
savors of a sort of heresy and passes far beyond the limits of 
popular opinion. There is a peculiar unanimity among all his- 
torians to state without reservation that the greatest civilization 
the world has ever known was pre-eminently Aryan, but historians 
are not always to be relied upon. They write for their own race 
and times and are careful to give as little credit as possible to 
races and events which fall within the pale of their prejudices. I 
question, however, if there is to be gained any ultimate good by 
subverting truth and popularizing error. Indeed, I believe that 
if to-day our historians, authors, press and pulpit would give the 
public the truth as far as it is possible to attain it, to-morrow would 
find us filled with a new vigor and a fresh determination to con- 
quer the wrongs and inconsistencies of human life. 

The old idea of the Grecian civilization was that it sprung, like 
Minerva, full armed from the brow of Zeus. It seemed to have no 
tangible beginning. The fabled kings and heroes of the Homeric 
Age, with their palaces and strongholds, were said to have been 
humanized sun-myths; their deeds but songs woven by wandering 
minstrels to win their meed of bread. Yet there has always been 
a suspicion among scholars that this view was wrong. The more 
we study the moral aspects of humanity the more we become 
convinced that the flower and fruit of civilization are evolved 
according to laws as immutable as those laws governing the mani- 
festations of physical life. Historians have written that Greece 
was invaded by Aryans about 1400 B. C., and that henceforth arose 
the wonderful civilization; but the student knows that such was an 
impossibility and that some vital factor has been left out of the 
equation. When the Aryans invaded Greece they were savages 


1 This address was delivered before the Omaha Philosophical Society, April 
1, 1917. 
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from Neolithic Europe and could not possibly have possessed the 
high artistic capacities and rich culture necessary for the unfold- 
ing of Agean civilization. ‘Of thorns men do not gather figs, 
nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes.” 

Speaking of the two foremost Grecian states, Herodotus writes 
as follows: ‘“‘These are the Lacedemonians and Athenians, the for- 
mer of Doric, the latter of Ionic blood. And, indeed, these two 
nations had held from very early times the most distinguished 
place in Greece, the one being Pelasgic, the other a Hellenic people, 
and the one having never quitted its original seas, while the other 
had been excessively migratory.” ‘‘The Hellenes,”’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Boughton in the Arena some years ago, “were the Aryans 
first to be brought into contact with these sunburnt Hamites, who, 
let it be remembered, though classed as whites, were probably as 
strongly Nigritic as are the Afro-Americans.” ‘‘Greek art is not 
avroxovus,” said Thiersch some fifty years ago, “but we de- 
rived from the Pelasgians, who, being blood relations of the Egyp- 
tians, undoubtedly brought the knowledge from Egypt.” ‘The 
aptitude for art among all nations of antiquity,’ remarked Count 
de Gobineau a few years later, “‘was derived from an amalgamation 
with black races. The Egyptians, Assyrians and Etruscans were 
nothing but half-breeds, mulattoes.”’ In the year 1884 Alexander 
Winchell, the famous American geologist, upset Americans with 
an article appearing in the North American Review. From it I 
quote the following: ‘‘The Pelasgic empire was at its meridian as 
early as 2500 B. C. This people came from the islands of the 
A®gean, and more remotely from Asia Minor. They were originally 
a branch of the sunburnt Hamitic stock that laid the basis of 
civilization in Canaan and Mesopotamia, destined later to be 
Semitized. Danaus and his daughters—that is, the fugitive 
‘shepherds’ from Egypt—sought refuge among their Hamitic 
kindred in the Peloponnesus about 1700 B.C. Three hundred years 
before this these Pelasgians had learned the art of weaving from 
Aryan immigrants. In time they occupied the whole of Greece 
and Thessaly. Before 200 B. C. they established themselves in 
Italy. Thus do we get a conception of a vast Hamitic empire exist- 
ing in prehistoric times, whose several nationalities were centered 
in Mesopotamia, Canaan, Egypt, Northwestern Africa, Iberia, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and Central Europe—an intellectual 
ethnic family, the first of the Adamites to emerge into historic 
light, but with the records of its achievements buried in gloom 
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almost as dense as that which covers the ruder populations that the 
Hamites everywhere displaced. To this family, chiefly, are to be 
traced the dark complexions of the nations and tribes still dwelling 
around the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

It was to be expected that such statements as the foregoing 
would throw the scholastic world into a ferment. There was a 
scramble to bolster up the cause of Aryanism and to preserve this 
one civilization, at least, to the credit of the Caucasian race. 
Homer was scanned with a patience unknown to college students 
and the classic myths were refined in the alembics of master minds. 
Yet there were some who cared for truth more than for racial 
glory and among them was Dr. Schlieman. Armed with a spade 
he went to the classic lands and brought to light a real Troy; at 
Tiryns and Mycenz he laid to view the palaces and tombs and 
treasures of Homeric kings. His message back to scholars who 
waited tensely for his verdict was, ‘‘It looks to me like the civiliza- 
tion of an African people.’”’ A new world opened to archeologists 
and the Augean became the Mecca of the world. Traces of this 
prehistoric civilization began to make their appearance far beyond 
the limits of Greece itself. From Cyprus and Palestine to Sicily 
and Southern Italy, and even to the coasts of Spain, the colonial 
and industrial enterprise of the Myceneans has left its mark 
throughout the Mediterranean basin. The heretics were vindi- 
cated. ‘Whether they like it or not,’ declared Sir Arthur Evans 
before the London Hellenic Society a short time ago, “classical 
students must consider origins. The Grecians whom we discern 
in the new dawn were not the pale-skinned northerners, but essen- 
tially the dark-haired, brown-complexioned race.” Perhaps Sir 
Arthur’s words will carry weight with you when I remark that 
his wonderful discoveries in classical lands have brought him the 
honor of election last year as president of the British Association, 
the most notable assemblage of scholars in the world. I might 
further mention that Professor Sergi, of the University of Rome, 
has founded a new study of the origin of European civilization 
upon the remarkable archeological finds, entitled ““The Mediter- 
ranean Race.”’ From this masterly work I choose the following: 
“Until recent years the Greeks and Romans were regarded as 
Aryans, and then as Aryanized peoples; the great discoveries in 
the Mediterranean have overturned all these views. To-day, 
although a few belated supporters of Aryanism still remain, it is 
becoming clear that the most ancient civilization of the Mediter- 


A sees! 
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ranean is not of Aryan origin. The Aryans were savages when 
they invaded Europe; they destroyed in part the superior civiliza- 
tion of the Neolithic populations, and could not have created the 
Greco-Latin civilization. The primitive populations of Europe 
originated in Africa and the basin of the Mediterranean was the 
chief center of movement when the African migrations reached the 
center and north of Europe.” 

What, then, are some of those discoveries which have so com- 
pletely destroyed the ethnic fetish of the Caucasian race? The 
greatest and most conclusive of them all was the discovery of the 
palace of Minos by Sir Arthur Evans. In 1894 this scientist un- 
dertook a series of exploration campaigns in central and eastern 
Crete; it has so happened that some years previous he had been 
hunting out ancient engraved stones at Athens and came upon 
some three or four-sided seals showing on each of their faces groups 
of hieroglyphics and linear signs distinct from the Egyptian and 
Hittite, but evidently representing some form of script. Upon 
inquiry Sir Arthur learned that these seals had been found in 
Crete, and to Crete he went. The legends of the famous laby- 
rinth and palace of Minos came back to him and were refreshed 
by the gossipy peasants, who repeated the tales that had come down 
as ancestral memories. In wandering around the site of his pro- 
posed labors Sir Arthur noticed some ruined walls, the great 
gypsum blocks of which were engraved with curious symbolic 
characters, crowning the southern slope of a hill known as Kephala, 
overlooking the ancient site of Knossos, the city of Minos. It was 
the prelude to the discovery of the ruins of a palace, the most 
wonderful archeological find of modern times. 

Who was Minos? In the myths that have come down to us he 
was a sort of an Abraham, a friend of God, and often appears as 
almost identical with his native Zeus. He was the founder and 
ruler of the royal city of Knossos, the Cretan Moses, who every 
nine years repaired to the famous cave of Zeus whether on the 
Cretan Ida or on Dicta, and received from the god of the moun- 
tain the laws for his people. He was powerful and great and 
extended his dominions far and wide over the Agean Isles and 
coast lands, and even Athens paid to him its tribute of men and 
maidens. To him is attributed the founding of the great Minoan 
civilization. 

I will not have time to-day to review the mass of archeo- 
logical data which the discoveries of this civilization have pro- 
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duced. They consist of cyclopean ruins of cities and strongholds, 
tombs, vases, statues, votive bronzes, and exquisitely engraved 
gems and intaglios. That which is most valuable in establishing 
the claim of the African origin of the Grecian civilization is the 
discovery of the frescoes on the palace walls. These opened up a 
new epoch in painting and are of the utmost interest to the world. 
The colors are almost as brilliant as when laid down more than 
three thousand years ago. Among these frescoes are numerous 
representations of the race whose civilization they represent. It 
was a race neither Aryan nor Semitic, but African. The por- 
traitures follcw the Egyptian precedent and for the first time the 
mysterious Minoan and Mycenean people rise before us. The 
tint of the flesh is of a deep reddish brown and the limbs finely 
moulded. The profile of the face is pure and almost classically 
Greek. The hair is black and curling and the lips somewhat full, 
giving the entire physiognomy a distinct African cast. In the 
women’s quarters the frescoes show them to be much fairer, the dif- 
ference in complexion being due, probably, to the seclusion of 
harem life. But in their countenances, too, remain those dis- 
tinguishable features which link with the African race. 

You will pardon me, I trust, if occasion is taken here to im- 
press upon you the value of genuine archeological evidence. His- 
torians may write anything to reflect their vanity or their preju- 
dices, but when the remains of ancient civilizations rise out of 
the dust and sands and give the lie to their assertions there is 
nothing more to be said. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Phoenecia, Greece, 
and Rome, have all been claimed for the Aryan, but the spade has 
unearthed stone that bears sentient witness to the fact that Africa 
has been the pioneer in the field of civilization. We wonder, then, 
why the historians continue to ignore these remains and persist in 
continuing falsehood. There can be but one answer and that is 
racial vanity prefers falsehood to truth and prejudice demands 
suppression rather than expression. 

Yet these frescoes of Crete need not be such a surprise to scholars 
and public after all. The very classics themselves have more 
than hinted of the great part played by Africa in the development 
of Grecian civilization. Let us revert to the myths and trace the 
descent of Minos and his progeny. You will recollect that the 
ancient heroes of Greece were divided into the older and younger 
branches, the former belonging to the house of Inachus, distinctly 
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Hamitic, while the latter belonged to the race of Japotus, distinctly 
a mixture. 

The Pelasgic races of the south traced their descent from 
Inachus, the river god and son of Oceanus. The son of Inachus, 
Phoroneus, lived in the Peloponnesus and founded the town of 
Argos. He was succeeded by his son, Pelasgus, from whom the 
aforementioned races of the south derived their name. Io, the 
divine sister of Phoroneus, had the good fortune, or perhaps mis- 
fortune, to attract the attention of the all-loving Zeus and as a 
consequence incurred the enmity of Hera. She is transformed into 
a beautiful heifer by Zeus, but a gadfly sent by Hera torments her 
until she is driven mad and starts upon those famous wanderings 
which became the subject of many of the most celebrated stories 
of antiquity. Aischylus reviews her roamings in his great tragedy, 
““Prometheus Bound,” and makes Io to arrive at Mount Caucasus 
to which the fire-bringer is chained. It is here that Prometheus 
delivers to her the oracle given him by his mother, Themis, Titan- 
born. He directs her to Canobos, a city on the Nile, and tells her 
that there Zeus will restore her mind. 

“and thou shalt bear a child 
Of Zeus begotten, Epaphos, ‘Touchborn,’ 
Swarthy of hue.” 

Aryan parents do not usually bear black children and to show 
that Aschylus was thoroughly cognizant of the ethnical relation- 
ship here implied, permit me to quote from ‘“‘The Suppliants,”’ 
another of his tragedies. The Suppliants were the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, the Shepherds of Egypt, and they described themselves 
as, ‘“‘We, of swart sunburnt race,” “‘our race that sprang from 
Epaphos,” and when they appear before the Argive king, claiming 
his country as their ancestral home, their color causes him to 
question their claims in the following words: 


“ 


Nay, stranger, what ye tell is past belief 

For me to hear, that ye from Argos spring; 

For ye to Libyan women are most like, 

And nowise to our native maidens here. 

Such race might Neilos breed, and Kyprian mould, 
Like yours, is stamped by skilled artificers 

On women’s features; and I hear that those 

Of India travel upon camels borne, 

Swift as the horse, yet trained as sumpter-mules, 
E’en those who as the Athiops’ neighbors dwell. 
And had ye borne the bow, I should have guessed, 
Undoubting, ye were of the Amazon tribe.” 
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No, Aeschylus made no mistake. He meant just what he wrote 
and the discoveries of the wonderful Minoan civilization have 
proven that the swarthy touch-born son of Zeus and Io was the 
incarnation of the African element that raised Greece to the very 
pinnacle of civilization. Minos is in direct descent from Epaphos 
and from the latter’s prolific progeny we note such names as 
Agenor, Cadmus, Europa, Augyptus, Danaus, Perseus, Menelaus, 
husband of the famous Helen, Hercules, and Agamemnon, chosen 
by the Greeks to lead them against Troy. 

If I should conclude at this point my thesis would be complete 
and conclusive, but there are other subjects which demand some 
attention. I cannot pass in silence the supposed testimony to the 
presence of the fair type in Greece, and to its superiority over the 
darker population, furnished by the Homeric poems. This sup- 
posed testimony has precipitated wordy wars as terrible, though 
perhaps less sanguinary, as those which were engaged in by the 
gods and heroes themselves. The fault, however, lies with the 
translators rather than with the epics. From the work of these 
industrious authors we get the idea that golden hair and blue 
eyes were so common that there was little chance of any other sort 
of people lingering around. ‘The truth of the matter is that these 
translators, like historians, have permitted their prejudices to 
warp their accuracy. There is not in the entire writings of 
Homer an adjective or description applying to any of the princi- 
pals that even suggests a single one of them having blue eyes and 
golden hair. Indeed, it is quite the reverse. Athena is yAavkmis; 
ydadxos means blue like the sea and the unclouded sky; the olive 
is yAadxos also, and Athena is guardian of the olive. Tdavx&ms 
means that her eyes are brilliant and terrible. Apollo in Homer 
is xptodopos, that is to say, bearing a golden sword; while éav6ds, 
which has been mistranslated to mean fair, means reddish brown 
and brown, Artemis is xpicen, golden, that is to say, brilliant, but 
never fair. Neptune is xvavoxairns, that is to say, bluish, blackish, 
like the dark and deep waves of the ocean. Eos, the dawn, is 
xpvcd0povos, pododaxridos, Kpoxodmerdos, because the color of the 
dawn is golden, rosy and red. Neither Hera nor Kalypsos is fair 
from the descriptive adjectives. Achilles is gav6os which, as was 
said before, means reddish brown and brown. Agamemnon is also 
tavOos and remember, if you please, that he is in direct descent 
from Epaphos, the swarthy ancestor of the Pelasgic houses. 

So you see that even our translators are not to be trusted. 
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Professor Sergi made an extensive investigation of the supposed 
testimony to the presence of the fair type in Greece and his con- 
clusions are as follows: “In Homer none of the individuals are 
fair in the ethnographic sense of the word. I could bring forth 
a wealth of facts to show that what I have just stated regarding 
the anthropological characters of the Homeric gods and heroes may 
also be said, and with more reason, of the types of Greek and 
Roman statuary which, though in the case of the divinities they 
may be conventionalized, do not in the slightest degree recall the 
features of a northern race.” Hence the blue-eyed and golden- 
haired gods and goddesses who grace the canvases of our art gal- 
leries and theater curtains are but pigmentary creations from the 
minds of artists who visualize the peculiarities of their own race 
just as the Jewish Madonna is depicted as a Spanish, Dutch, Ger- 
man, English, Italian, Russian, Scandinavian, and even as an 
African mother by the different nationalities in turn. 

Another idea which seems to be rapidly taking hold upon the 
scholastic mind is that the Iliad and Odyssey are in reality Minoan 
epics made over, if you please, to fit the later Grecian epochs. While 
the Homer we know professedly commemorates the deeds of 
Achean heroes, everything about them is non-Hellenic. The whole 
picture of the civilization, including home life, dress, religious 
worship, and architecture, is Minoan and Mycenean. Warriors’ 
weapons are of bronze when the age to which we attribute Homer 
was an iron age. The combatants use huge body shields when, as 
a matter of fact, such shields had been obsolete long previous to 
1200 B. C. The form of worship, hymns and invocations to deities, 
and the use of certain sacrificial forms were all adaptations from 
the Mycenean ritual. The arrangements of the palaces and courts 
as narrated in the epics were counterparts of the Minoan and 
Mycenean palaces and had long since passed out of existence. 
Among the discoveries in Crete have been found pictorial scenes 
exactly as described in Homer, and the artistic representations 
upon the shield of Achilles and upon the shield of Hercules, as 
described by Hesiod, have been duplicated among the ruins of 
Crete. Upon intaglios recovered we find combatants striking at each 
other’s throats and you will recollect that Achilles does just this 
thing in his fight with Hector. I might continue these coincidences 
indefinitely, but I believe that the point I desire to make is suffi- 
ciently clear to merit your attention. The great Grecian epics are 
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epics of an African people and Helen, the cause of the Trojan war, 
must henceforth be conceived as a beautiful brown skin girl. 

In the press and periodicals of our country we read that the 
classics are doomed and about to pass out of our lives, but the 
classics can never die. I sometimes dream of a magical time when 
the sun and moon will be larger than now and the sky more blue 
and nearer to the world. The days will be longer than these days 
and when labor is over and there falls the great flood of light 
before moonrise, minds now dulled with harsh labor and commer- 
cialism will listen to those who love them as they tell stories of 
ages past, stories that will make them tingle with pleasure and joy. 
Nor will these story tellers forget the classics. They will hear the 
surge of the ocean in Homer and march with his heroes to the 
plains of Troy; they will wander with Ulysses and help him slay 
the suitors who betrayed the hospitality of the faithful Penelope; 
they will escape from Priam’s burning city with Aineas, weep over 
Dido’s love, and help him to found a nation beside the Tiber. And 
the translators who shall again bring into life the dead tongues 
will not let prejudice cloud their brains or truth make bitter their 
tongues. The heroes of Homer shall, like the Prince of Morocco, 
wear the livery of the burnished sun and be knit by binding ties 
to the blood of Afric’s clime from whence civilization took its 
primal rise. 

Permit me now, ladies and gentlemen, to show definitely the 
debt which Greece owes to the Minoan and Mycenean civilizations. 
Crete, as I have said before, appears to be the center from which 
the Mediterranean culture radiated. It is the ‘“‘Mid-Sea Land,” 
a kind of half-way house between three continents, and its geo- 
graphical position makes it the logical cradle of European civiliza- 
tion. It is near the mainland of Greece, opposite the mouths of 
the Nile and in easy communication with Asia Minor, with which 
it was actually connected in late geological times. As I mentioned 
before, the civilization expanded in every direction and at the time 
of the conquest it had firm hold upon Greece, appearing at My- 
cene, Tiryns, Thebes, Orochomenos, and other places. That some 
vanguard of Aryan immigrants came into contact with this culture 
at its climax is plain from the evidence furnished by Homer. That 
they mingled with the inhabitants is certain. The later onrush 
about 1200 B. C. destroyed in part the civilization found there, 
but fortunately there was not utter destruction. These rude people 
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realized the difference between their savagery and their enemies’ 
culture. They, too, merged with the inhabitants and formed the 
Grecian people of historic times. This amalgamation is clearly 
apparent in the Greeks to-day and because of it Count de Gobineau 
has called their ancestors half-breeds and mulattoes. Note, also, if 
you will, that Greek genius burned brightest in those parts of 
Greece where the Minoan elements were most thoroughly planted. 

If you should inquire the source of the Minoan civilization I 
would first call your attention to the fact that Herodotus attributed 
much of the Grecian civilization to Egypt, and secondly to the 
opinion expressed by Sir Arthur Evans in his presidential address 
before the British Association last fall. ‘‘My own recent investi- 
gations,” said he, “have more and more brought home to me the 
all pervading community between Minoan Crete and the land of 
Pharaohs. When we realize the great indebtedness of the succeed- 
ing classical culture of Greece to its Minoan predecessor the full 
significance of this conclusion will be understood. Ancient Egypt 
itself can no longer be regarded as something apart from general 
human history. Its influences are seen to lie about the very cradle 
of our civilization. The first quickening impulse came to Crete 
from the Egyptian and not from the Oriental side.”” Herodotus 
has been called the father of lies, but at this late date we again 
see him vindicated in a conclusion reached by the greatest living 
authority upon classical archeology. 

Before closing I wish again to enforce the fact that the ferment 
creating the wonderful Grecian civilization was preeminently the 
ferment of African blood. Take all the archeological facts of the 
last fifty years and read them up or down, across or diagonally, 
inside and out, and this fact rises into your mind like a Banquo 
that will not down. Historians may distort truth and rob the 
African race of its historical position, but facts are everywhere 
throwing open the secret closets of nations and exposing ethnic 
skeletons that laugh and jest at our racial vanities. The Aryan 
savages of Europe came down upon Greece, found there a great 
civilization, merged with the inhabitants and builded a greater. 
The all but savage European of the Dark Ages knew nothing of 
culture save what had been taught him by the Roman legions, the 
heirs of the Mediterranean civilization. This little was almost for- 
gotten until religious fanaticism started the Crusades and brought 
them into contact with the civilized refinement of the Arabians, 
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Moors and Saracens, likewise peoples in whose veins flowed the 
fiery ferment of African blood. If, as Sir Arthur Evans declares, 
classical students must consider origins and admit the ancient 
Grecians of African descent, so must they go a bit further and 
admit the Renaissance to have sprung because of contact between 
feudal Europe and African Mohammedanism. Again we must admit, 
no matter how bitter the taste, that the mixed race has always been 
the great race—the pure race always the stagnant race. One 
potent reason for the possible downfall of European civilization 
to-day is the fact that the Aryan element has proven incapable of 
the mighty trust. It has forgotten the everlasting lesson of his- 
tory that mergence of distinct types means the perpetuation of 
nationalism. The sole tenet of Europe has been the domination of 
the world by the Caucasian and suddenly it discovers that the term 
Caucasian is too narrow to include both Saxon and Teuton. Hence 
a war for the extermination of both. 

The end of the world is not near and the dream of a millennium 
is equidistant. The sum of all that is past is but a prelude of that 
which is to come. It has taken the brute a myriad of years for his 
gaze to reach beyond them. Civilization is a mixture of dictions 


and contradictions and none of us to-day is sure that we know just 
what it means. Through all there yet remain: 


“Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day,— 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing,— 
Upholds us, cherish and have powers to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of Eternal Silence.”’ 


I close with the hope of a time when earthly values will be 
measured with a justice now deemed divine. It is then that Africa 
and her sun-browned children will be saluted. In that day men 
will gladly listen with open minds when she tells how in the deep 
and dark pre-historic night she made a stairway of the stars so 
that she might climb and light her torch from the altar fires of 
heaven, and how she has held its blaze aloft in the hall of ages to 
brighten the wavering footsteps of earthly nations. 








